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A WEEK OF THE WORLD 


PRESIDENT MILLERAND AND 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. MiLueranp’s election as Presi- 


dent of France brings to the fore a 


long-discussed proposal to amend the 
constitution of that country, so as to 
make the President an important force 
in the government instead of restrict- 
ing him, as at present, to the merely 
decorative functions of a titular ruler. 
Mr. Millerand has long advocated 
such a change, and has been elected 
on that platform. The Socialists and 
Radicals profess to be alarmed by this 
development, alleging that it repre- 
sents a reactionary drift toward a 
monarchy. Some color may have been 
given to this claim by the fact that the 
ultra Conservative and Royalist press 
of France has been most enthusiastic 
for the change. 

_ It will be recalled that the President 
of France is not elected directly by the 
whole people but by the nine hundred 
members of Parliament. He does not, 
therefore, represent the immediate will 
of the nation in the same way as the 
American President. Presumably an 


. enlargement of the pewers of the Presi- 


dent will carry with it a change in the 

method by which he is chosen. 
Readers of the Living AGE may 

recall an article entitled ‘America’s 


Constitutional Conflict’ in our issue 
of August 28, in which a French writer 
criticizes our own Constitution for 


giving the President authority some- 


what similar to that which it is now 
proposed to grant to the President of 
France. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE AGAIN 


In an important interview with a 
correspondent of the London Morning 
Post, Mr. Take Jonescu, Roumanian 
minister of foreign affairs, comments 
upon the impossibility of a Danube 
Federation, or a Balkan Federation; 
and incidentally explains that the 
Little Entente explicitly excludes 
from its understanding the controversy 
between Italy and Jugoslavia. He said 
that he knew human nature well 
enough to be aware that the surest 
way to prevent a friendly settlement 
between those two countries would be 
for outsiders to intervene. Comment- 
ing further he added: 


With regard to a Balkan Confederation, that 
is a thing of the past, and absolutely impossible 
at the present time. You must remember that 
Roumania now stretches to the Dniester and to 
the northern branch of the Carpathians, while 
Jugoslavia extends to within some kilometres of 
Trieste. How then can the Allies of such coun- 
tries as these be called a ‘ Balkan Confederation?’ 
The word ‘Confederation’ is absolutely inapplic- 
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able to our present purpose. None of our countries 
would accept a Confederation at the present 
moment. My endeavors are on a smaller scale, 
namely, no confederation, but defensive alliances 
between the five victorious (Eastern) states of 
this war— Roumania, Jugoslavia, Greece, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland — stretching from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean. In such an 
Alliance the vanquished states, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria, will be accepted with 
pleasure, provided that, like ourselves, they con- 
sider the Treaties of Peace as definitive. 


Tue Japan Advertiser publishes a 
two-column interview with Mr. Karel 
Pergler, Czecho-Slovak minister to 
Japan, upon the Little Entente, in 
which he interprets the new alliance 
as a bar not only against Hungarian 
aggression but also against the project 
to restore the Habsburgs. Speaking of 
Vienna, he says: 

It is said that the collapse of Austria Hungary 
has reduced the people of Vienna to a sad plight. 
Indeed, that is so. But it is simply evidence of 
the fact that prior to the war, Vienna was a 
parasite living upon the wealth, especially of the 
Czech countries; and this, in fact, was one of the 
reasons urged for the dissolution of Austria Hun- 
gary. Has Vienna a vested right to be main- 
tained or supported by others either as a ward or 
a parasite? I am not insensible to the powerful 
human aspects of the question nor am I a chau- 
vinist. I recognize that Vienna should be reason- 
ably aided during the inevitably difficult period 
of transition. . . . With reference to the conflict 
between Russia and Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania, and Yugoslavia unite in a watchful 
attitude of neutrality. A speedy resumption of 
economic relations with Russia is necessary. 


THE AUSTRIAN ELECTION 


Tue election which was held in 
Austria on October 17 is likely to have 
a far-reaching influence upon the 
history of the young republic. An ex- 
traordinary opportunity was afforded 
to the working classes of that country 
to attain their political object when 
the old empire was destroyed. They 
have succeeded in establishing a re- 
public upon the broadest possible 
democratic basis and have enacted 
what is regarded as a model code of 
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laws for the protection of laber. They 
have avoided communist revolution 
such as afflicted Budapest and Munich. 

On the other hand none of the little 
powers which emerged from Ger- 
many’s defeat has faced such difficult 
problems as Austria, and the Social- 
Democratic party has incurred that 
unpopularity which befalls any party 
in power during an economic depres- 
sion. Its bourgeois opponents are 
divided into the Christian Socialists, or 
Liberal Clericals, and the so-called 
Greater Germans, who stand for a 
German Nationalist programme. The 
Christian Socialists are hostile to a 
union with Germany and friendly to 
an alliance ‘vith reactionary Hungary. 
The German Nationalists are hostile 
to the republic, but secretly in favor of 
union with Germany. Like every 
other European nation Austria has 
also a Communist party whose hatred 
of the orthodox Socialists is greater 
than its hostility to their bourgeois 
opponents. 

Yesterday’s election is said to have 
resulted in a victory for the Christian 
Socialists. If so this indicates a swing 
of sentiment in favor of restoring the 
monarchy and of closer relations with 
Hungary. In other words it repre- 
sents a step toward the realization of 
the French plans in Central Europe de- 
scribed by Sisley Huddleston in the 
article we print this week. 


‘DANGEROUS LIVING’ IN JAPAN 

Nicut Nicur, one of the oldest 
newspapers of Tokyo, and for many 
years the chief organ of the Japanese 
government — although not now an 
official daily — prints the following 
observations upon the sources of the 
social unrest, which is felt as keenly 
in Japan as in Western industrial 
countries: 


Many people speak of ‘dangerous thoughts,’ 
and the authorities are busy taking steps to 
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control them, but in our opinion this question is 
unimportant. The fundamental cause of trouble 
lies in ‘dangerous living,’ by which we mean 
the living of those who care about their own in- 
terests alone, completely ignoring those of 
others. For instance, a man recklessly motors on 
the street, throwing about dust, as if there were 
no pedestrians. Many large mansions exist in 
the heart of the city, and their owners act as if 
they were ignorant of the scarcity of houses for 
ordinary men. Compared with European cities, 
Tokyo has only small parks, yet there are many 
extensive gardens of wealthy men in the midst 
of the city. Donations of the rich to the relief 
fund for the Nikolaievsk victims are said to be 
very small. The merchants who own large man- 
sions, and who behaved themselves arrogantly 
during the war boom, are now squeaking for help 
to relieve the difficulties caused them by the de- 
pression. The Cabinet is now said to be in an 
impasse. We need not care much about this; 
what we should care about is the fact that the 
community is now politically in a cul-de-sac, a 
state of affairs which sometimes causes serious 
developments. The authorities should try to 
ascertain the tendencies of the community. 

If the country is to be relieved of ‘dangerous 
thought,’ an end must first be made of ‘dan- 
gerous living.’ 


THE ‘ORGESCH’ AND THE JUNKERS 


Tuts sub rosa German military 
society continues to be an object of 
acrimonious debate in the German 
press. Vorwdrts, which has been con- 
ducting a campaign against it, insists 
that its East Prussian branches consist 
substantially of the old junker mili- 
tary bodies, camouflaged as agricul- 
tural societies in the country, and as 
patriotic lodges in the cities. They are 
controlled by a former General Staff 
officer, Captain Preu, who draws a 
salary of forty-eight thousand marks 
a year. Advisory officers attached to 
these societies receive from twelve 
hundred to two thousand marks, be- 
sides food and lodging. Summarizing 
its information, Vorwdrts says: 

The Orgesch in East Prussia is not 
as it is in Bavaria, a non-partisan 
society, but an outright class organiza- 
tion of city property holdersand farmers 
to fight the Socialists and proletariat. 


JOINING THE MOSCOW INTER- 
NATIONAL 


Last May the Independent Labor 
party of Great Britain formally with- 
drew from the Second or parliamen- 
tary International and resolved upon 
steps toward joining the Third, or 
‘direct action’ International, which has 
its headquarters at Moscow. It ad- 
dressed a series of ten questions to the 
Executive Committee of that body 
before taking final action. The com- 
mittee replied in a long document 
which forms a pamphlet of some 32 
pages, in which it asserts the necessity 
of depriving the bourgeoisie of its 
political rights and expelling it from 
Parliament, and affirms that the bour- 
geoisie cannot be defeated in any 
capitalist country without civil war 
and the establishment of a proletarian 
dictatorship. No party will be ad- 
mitted to the Third International 
which does not endorse these opinions 
and policies. The document is a plain 
statement of the inflexible opposition 
of revolutionary communism to any 
sort of accommodation with so-called 
parliamentary and legal-method par- 
ties, no matter how radical the social 
programme of the latter may be. 

Meantime, most of the German Inde- 
pendent Socialist journals are bitterly 
opposed to accepting what they char- 
acterize as the arbitrary conditions 
dictated by the Moscow committee for 
their admission. They are inclined to 
insist that a Third*International with- 
out the support of the most powerful 
German party will prove a failure. A 
poll of the leading Independent-So- 
cialist papers shows that twelve oppose 
accepting these conditions, three are 
in favor of submitting to the Moscow 
terms, and one is non-committal. At 
its late congress the party appears to 
have split on this issue. 

Wilhelm Dittmann’s articles upon 
Russia have ‘worked like bombs,’ and 
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he has felt called upon to defend his 
own frankness, under the title, ‘Our 
Duty to Tell the Truth.’ He says 
that what the German Socialist dele- 
gates returning from Russia have 
published has ‘destroyed illusions con- 
cerning conditions in Russia cherished 
by a very large portion of the working 
classes.’ 

Another German radical leader, 
Crispien, in opposing the complete 
subordination of the Independent So- 
cialist party of Germany to the Mos- 
cow International, recently said at a 
public meeting in Leipzig: 

In Russia the Soviets have become bureau- 
cratic organizations. I do not condemn them for 
that, I merely state the facts. In Russia a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction exists among the peasan- 
try and a majority of the working people. Peace 
has not come. Production does not increase. 
This dissatisfaction has caused the dictatorship 
which at first was over only the bourgeoisie and 
peasants to be extended so that it is now over the 
working people as well. The constitution has 
been amended. Section 25 provides that work- 
ing people who are politically unreliable shall be 
deprived of their political rights. So the dicta- 
torship over the working people themselves has 
been constantly extended. Things are not as 
they should be even in the Communist Party 
itself. In Moscow the very sparrows twitter from 
the roofs that the dictatorship is a dictatorship 
of five men, who enforce rigid obedience even 
from their own party associates. Let the Rus- 
sians be governed that way if they are willing, 
but we should not be asked to endorse that sort 
of thing in Germany. 


It will be recalled that the Italian 
and Spanish Socialist parties have 
already declared in.favor of the Third 
International. The French delegates 
to the Moscow Congress have brought 
back conditions for the admission’ of 
the French Socialists likely to be quite 
as unpalatable as those dictated to the 
German Independents. The Moscow 
policy is to evict from the Socialist 
parties of Europe all moderate or com- 
promising. leaders. Hitherto Socialist 
policy has proposed to supplant the 
Capitalist régime gradually by partial 


conquests — a so-called minimum pro- 
gramme. This was a policy of evolu- 
tion. It was to be promoted by strikes 
for higher wages, and by social welfare 
laws. Provisionally it was a trade 
union programme. The new Socialist 
group ruling from Moscow looks 
toward the immediate and complete 
overthrow of the Capitalist system by 
direct action. It calls for new 
agencies, Soviets, shop councils, in- 
dustrial rather than trade unions, 
peasant councils, and the like. 


DEPRESSION IN THE EAST END 


Tue Daily Telegraph reports that 
London’s East End industries are fac- 
ing an acute crisis on account of the 
bad state of retail trade, and the loss of 
the former colonial market for cheap 
clothing, boots and shoes, due to the in- 
creased cost of production in England 
itself. The spokesman for a group of 
East End employers said: 

The chief industries here are clothing, furni- 
ture, and boots. The clothing factories may be 
described as empty. My own firm has in its ser- 
vice at the moment only one tenth of its usual 
number of employees. Big firms, which in the 
ordinary way can keep seventy cutters occupied, 
have now only three or four cutters. . . . Owing 
to the bad state of retail trade, accounts are not 
coming in well. Many of our people have all 
their capital locked up in raw materials and 
manufactured goods. 


There is an unusual surplus of 
casual labor. One of the largest furni- 
ture firms in London has discharged 
eight hundred of its employees on 
account of the shrinkage of demand 
caused by the high cost of furniture 
and the lack of houses. Every labor 
exchange in the East End is thronged 
with applicants for work. Surplus 
labor in the dock area is estimated at 
over twenty thousand men. 


VANDERLIP IN MOSCOW? 
AccorDING to the London Times of 
September 27; 
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During the past week a message has been re- 
ceived by the Soviet Delegation stating that Mr. 
Vanderlip had arrived in Moscow representing 
big American financial interests, and had already 
met the Soviet Economic Council there to begin 
negotiations on the question of commercial re- 
lations. The message came in open language, 
and not in code, but no further information con- 
cerning Mr. Vanderlip was given. It is under- 
stood that recently a number of representatives 
of American concerns have had daily interviews 
with M. Krassin and his colleagues on the same 


point. 


NATIONALIZING GERMAN COAL - 
MINES 


THE report of the commission ap- 
pointed by the German government to 
investigate the possibility of com- 
pletely nationalizing the country’s coal 
mines, has now been published. Both 
the Trade Union and Socialist mem- 
bers and the proprietors and employers 
consider nationalization inevitable. 
The principle difference in their recom- 
mendations relates to immediate or 
gradual nationalization. Commenting 
upon the report Frankfurter Zeitung 
says that the private control of mines 
has received its death sentence; that 
the coal industry has been for years 
ripe and overripe for the action now 
recommended, and that the country 
would be better off had it been taken 
earlier. Coal mining is already a mo- 
nopoly in Germany, and the issue is not 
between monopoly and free competi- 
tion, but between private monopoly 
and public monopoly. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REUNION 


Late in September the Dutch peo- 
ples of South Africa held a conference 
at Bloemfontein to discuss the recon- 
ciliation between the South African 
party which follows General Smuts and 
the nationalists which are led by Gen- 
eral Hertzog. While the meeting is 
thought to have resulted in friendlier 
feelings, the insistance of the nation- 
alists that secession from the empire 
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be made a plank in the platform of 
a reunited party prevented political 
union. 


MINOR NOTES 

SEVERAL letters have been received 
by the executive of the Belgian Miners 
Federation from the employees of min- 
ing companies in the Congo, complain- 
ing of their treatment and the condi- 
tions under which they work. The 
Belgian union advised these workers to 
organize and sent them copies of their 
own by-laws and regulations. Appar- 
ently the protesting miners are exclu- 
sively white men, as they are described 
as coming from all parts of Europe. 
The result has been the organization 
of a Congo union, allied with the labor 
unions in the Transvaal. These facts 
came to light through protests pub- 
lished in the Belgian labor press against 
the alleged mistreatment of union 
officers and the expulsion from the 
Congo of an English labor organizer. 


Tue Japanese Diet recently enacted 
a new tariff law, designed primarily to 
prevent dumping and to promote do- 
mestic manufactures. A Board is to be 
created to decide whether imported 
goods are being sold at unlawfully low 
prices. If that is found to be the case, 
a surtax will be imposed amounting to 
the difference between the normal 
value and the price quoted by the im- 
porter. Fuel oil purchased on account 
of the government is to be free from 
duty. Heavy additional duties are 
levied on wines, spirits, dyes, machine 
tools, and numerous other commod- 
ities. The prospective effect of the 
law may be gaged by the fact that its 
passage caused a sensational advance 
in dyes, certain colors rising immediate- 
ly as much as thirty-five per cent. 


AccorDING to the Journal Econom- 
aque Européen the Brazilian aningna 
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fibre promises to help materially in re- 
lieving the present paper shortage. It 
is said to be produced abundantly in 
Brazil at little more than half the cost 
of imported Norwegian pulp and to 
make a superior quality of paper. The 
sources of economy in using it are not 
only the fact that it grows in great 
quantities in the Amazon valley, but 
that it does not require such costly 
methods of preparation as northern 


pulp. 


GERMAN captains of industry, either 
individually or through associations, 
continue to buy up leading liberal 
dailies in that country. They have re- 
cently acquired every democratic news- 
paper in Munich, including the Min- 
chner Neueste Nachrichten, and have 
made such changes in the editorial 
staffs as were ‘necessary in order to 
render them completely subservient 
to their purpose. 


AmonG the trade curiosities of the 
post-war period is an order by the 
Danish state railways for ten thousand 
tons of Chinese coal. France has al- 
ready ordered one hundred thousand 
tons of the same fuel. 


Accorp1nG to the London Statist, the 
world is verging toward an acute coal 
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crisis, since annual production is now 
seventy-two million tons less than con- 
sumption. This deficit equals sixty per 
cent of the yearly output of Germany, 
which is the third largest coal produc- 
ing country in the world, and is more 
than the total output of any other 
country except the United States and 
Great Britain. 


COMMENT ON THE CONTENTS 


ALBERT Scninz, who writes so caustically but 
entertainingly upon the American press for 
readers of the liberal Nationalist Revue Bleue, is 
a Swiss by birth and a cosmopolitan by educa- 
tion, his university studies having been pursued 
in France, Germany, and the United States. He 
is well known in the American academic world. 
StstEy HuppLesrTon is also a name familiar to 
most persons well read in the periodical litera- 
ture of the Peace Conference and the post-war 
period. His sympathies are strongly with liber- 
alism of the Asquith and Lord Grey type. Ros- 
ERT DELL is an occasional contributor to the 
London Daily Herald, which is published in the 
interest of the British Labor Party. El Mercurio 
is the principal organ of the Liberal Party in 
Chile. Our South American neighbor has recently 
shown political self-restraint quite comparable 
with that of the American people at the time of 
the Hayes-Tilden contest in 1876-1877. The 
Presidential candidate of the Conservative 
Party, which has been in power, failed to secure 
a majority in the electoral college by only four 
votes, in districts where the popular vote 
was in dispute. By an agreement between the 
two parties the contest was referred to a judicial 
commission, the decision of which, in favor of 
the Liberal candidate, was immediately con- 
firmed in the regular constitutional manner. 
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[Revue Bleue (Political and Literary Bi-Weekly), September 18] 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


BY ALBERT SCHINZ 


Tue American press is very different 
from that of France, as is natural con- 
sidering its environment. We have in 
France two kinds of newspapers and 
periodicals: one for the educated 
classes, including such dailies as Dé- 
bats and Le Temps; and one for the 
masses, who expect to be guided or, 
still more, amused. They read such 
dailies as Le Matin or Le Petit Journal. 

In America, conditions while ap- 
parently more simple are in reality far 
more complex. The distinction be- 
tween the two classes of readers is less 
marked, or perhaps it would be better 
to say less observed. Newspaper 
writers look neither above nor below 
for their public, but seek them on their 
own level. If there is any deviation 
from this attitude, they look down 
rather than up, in deference to the 
strong influence which the common 
people have upon national policies. 
Let us add that even the most highly 
educated Americans are inclined to 
ignore questions of theory except so 
far as they apply directly to practical 
affairs. America is the land of prag- 
matism. 

This characterization applies to all 
American literature, but more par- 
ticularly to the periodical and daily 
press. Furthermore, two curious ten- 
dencies, directly the opposite of each 
other, are to be observed in the evolu- 
tion of these publications. The month- 
lies are constantly lowering their 
standards in order to reach a wider 
public. This is the case with the 
North American Review and the Cen- 


tury, and with the Forum and the 
Bookman, all of which have changed 
ownership repeatedly without even 
yet getting down to the level of their 
readers. The same changes are occur- 
ring in the old Aitlantic Monthly, 
which we often call the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes of America, and the 
younger Yale Review. It is not the 
fault of the editors — at least they so 
assert — but the fault of the public.* 

On the other hand the dailies are 
unquestionably raising their standard. 
This may not be true from the literary 
standpoint — even most book reviews 
are printed rather to avoid appearing 
indifferent to such topics, than from 
real interest — but it is true of the 
general tone of their political, social, 
and religious articles. Newspapers like 
the New York Times, New York 
Tribune, and New York Sun, are 
journals of first rank with a wide cir- 
culation; the New York Evening Post 
and the Boston Transcript are not 
contented with being merely anti- 
Jingo, they stand for a sort of American 
toryism. The Brooklyn Eagle, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Baltimore Sun, 
and Springfield Republican, vary some- 
what in their standards, but are 
serious and responsible journals. There 
are doubtless some important news- 
papers whose solicitude to flatter their 


* Harper’s and Scribner's have never professed 
intellectual pretensions. Let me recite a charac- 
teristic anecdote. The author of this article has 
often contributed to American reviews. Early in 
the war he submitted an article on Péguy. Four 
of these periodicals returned the article saying that 
Péguy was not known in America, and therefore 
would have no interest for their readers; but as 


soon as Péguy became known they would be only too 
happy to publish information concerning him. 
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readers, and eagerness to increase 
their circulation, subordinate all other 
considerations. Among these we would 
count the New York Herald and the 
Chicago Tribune. During the war the 
latter paper was a sort of weather- 
cock, though it always maintained a 
certain standard of decorum. Then we 
have the great yellow newspapers of 
former times, the New York World 
and the New York American, of which 
only the second still merits that 
epithet. Thanks to the pernicious 
power of Mr. Hearst’s money there is 
now a chain of these nauseating sheets, 
the New York American, Boston 
American, Chicago American, San 
Francisco American, and so on. These 
pander to the lowest tastes of the 
public, with stories of crimes and 
scandals and poisonous political prop- 
aganda. Hearst put his millions at 
the service of the Kaiser, doubtless 
hoping thus to promote his person- 
al ambition. Save for these last ex- 
ceptions, the condition of the Ameri- 
can press is, taking everything into 
consideration, encouraging. During 
periods like the present, thinking for 
its own sake is a luxury. A lowering 
in the standards of American reviews 
is merely a relative evil, while the 
efforts of the daily papers, which reach 
the great mass of readers, to deal 
seriously with the public problems of 
the day are a source for congratula- 
tion. There remain the _ weeklies, 
which are really the most interesting 
publications in America at present. 
Less ephemeral than the dailies, they 
have borrowed something of the in- 
tellectual character which should 
properly belong to the monthlies. 
Their importance has been growing for 
several years; and they have profited 
by the war. Of course they are not all 
of one character. There are popular 
weeklies, like the Saturday Evening 
Post with a circulation which reaches 
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fantastic dimensions. These are best 
described as monthlies printed every 
week. Then there are weeklies which 
cater to a thinking and intelligent, but 
not an intellectual, class — such as the 
Outlook and the Independent. Both of 
these have a religious coloring which 
is marked but liberal. They discour- 
age sectarianism, and are hostile to 
socialism. Their policies are charac- 
terized by common sense, and they are 
free from the snobbishness which is 
too frequently exhibited by another 
class of weeklies, which I shall pres- 
ently describe. 

These ‘organs of the intellectuals’ 
are much discussed in America just 
now. The world has never needed 
more than in its present crisis the sup- 
port of men of vision; it appeals for 
their approval, and it therefore falls 
at times under the error of confusing 
them with the intellectuals. Here a 
curious phenomenon of American psy- 
chology presents itself. I must men- 
tion it in order not to seem too critical. 
For to judge merely by the weeklies 
published for intellectuals, we might 
ask whether the memorandum of the 
eighty German scholars was not typical 
intellectualism, instead of a monstrous 
insult to the world’s intelligence. 

Americans rate self-control above 
all other mental habits. It was the 
quality they admired among us French 
during the war. This feeling did as 
much as the atrocities of the Kaiser’s 
army to make them despise the fanat- 
icism and obstinacy of the pan-Ger- 
mans. Now this admiration for self- 
control, which made these weeklies 


- pioneers in advocating America’s en- 


tering the war, made them the first to 
turn against the Allies after the war. 
When America become enthusiastic for 
the Entente cause, they ceased to see 
the cause in their disapproval of the 
enthusiasm. As soon as the nation 
was carried away by its feelings, they 
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assumed it must be wrong; and soon 
their dislike for emotion turned them 
against the Allies themselves. 

The more the spirit of America was 
aroused, the more solemnly these 
editorial sages preached and thun- 
dered against it. So since the armistice 
these periodicals have been filled with 
elegies instead of odes of victory. 
Professors of history and economics are 
afflicted with the same malady as the 
editors of these weeklies, and support 
their policy. They feel that their 
dignity, as men of exceptional educa- 
tion and information, forbids their 
agreeing with the majority. With 
naiveté, and sometimes with profound 
ignorance of European affairs, they 
propagate the absurd legend of French 
imperialism. 

At the time of the armistice there 
were three of these intellectual week- 
lies: The New York Nation, the 
venerable organ of American intellec- 
tuals; the New Republic, a much 
younger paper, aspiring to be more 
independent than its conservative col- 
league, and the Dial, which had just 
moved from Chicago to New York to 
join the chorus of its confréres. None 
of the members of this incredible trio, 
inspired chiefly with a desire of not 
thinking like other people, has troubled 
to take the precaution to escape the 
charge of deserting the cause of the 
victorious Allies in order to embrace 
that of conquered Germany or the 
Bolsheviki. At times there seems a 
real emulation of madness among 
them. Their editors have forgotten 
entirely the violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality, the atrocities committed 
by German troops in conquered coun- 
tries, the Lusitania — and all they see 
now is the suffering of the poor Ger- 
mans and the harsh terms of the 

Treaty. 

However, there are shades of differ- 
ence. Let us take the Nation first. 
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In 1914 its standing was undisputed. 
Let us say in passing, that in 1870 it 
was very unfriendly to France, and 
that for many years it trumpeted the 
greatness of Germany. However, 
some ten or twelve years before the 
World War it yielded to the general 
current of friendliness to France, 
which then began to manifest itself 
in America. Therefore it was not a 
matter of surprise when it took up 
cudgels vigorously, in August, 1914, 
against the aggressive policies and 
barbarous practices of Germany. Two 
or three years later, rumors became 
current of discord in the management. 
The responsible editor resigned. A 
few days later there was a sudden 
shift of scene. Mr. Villard, who is of 
German descent, and who, although he 
might conceal his real sympathies for 
a time, was not disposed to dissimu- 
late his hostility to the Allies, assumed 
active management of the periodical,. 
as his financial control permitted him 
to do. He employed as an editor a 
visionary Tolstoian pacifist, who 
served admirably to disguise his own 
views in the public eye with a veil of 
disinterested idealism. Soon after the 
armistice Mr. Villard secured from the 
Washington Foreign Office a passport 
—which could not well be refused 
without: appearing to muzzle the 
press — and left for Europe. He wrote 
back articles inspired by a spirit of 
contemptible enmity for the diplomats 
of Quai d’Orsay, convened in their 
sumptuous’ over-decorated palace 
apartments, and chanted in contrast 
the austere virtue and spirit of fair 


‘play which reigned in the sessions of 


the International Socialist Congress at 
Bern, with its simple quarters and 
democratic atmosphere. 

Since then the Nation has gone from 
bad to worse. Is this due to sympathy 
for Germany, to mere blindness, or to 
malice? We do not attempt to answer. 
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It is a most unhappy situation, that’s 
all. However, we need not get excited 
over this outrageous campaign against 
us. The bias of the paper is too evi- 
dent to any intelligent man — and the 
Nation addresses itself to the intelli- 
gent public. The government under- 
stands the case. When the Naiion 
gets too bad it suppresses some of its 
issues. We might cite numbers where 
there is hardly a line that is not written 
in aspirit of malice. Perhaps we should 
add that far from advocating the real 
sentiment of America, the Nation’s 
attacks upon the Allies prove rather 
that the public opinion of the country 
is on our side: It is the very futility 
of its efforts which makes the Nation 
froth at the mouth. The fact that its 
circulation has grown largely since the 
war is due in the first place to its 
vigorous campaign to secure new sub- 
scribers, and in the second place to 
the fact that, in addition to its politi- 
cal columns, it has literary and scien- 
tific sections which maintain a high 
standard. Furthermore, it publishes 
really interesting documents relating 
to the war. It has printed a great deal 
upon Russia. Many people buy the 
Nation to obtain original facts about 
Bolshevism; not because they are sup- 
porters of that movement, but often 
in order to combat it more intelligently. 

What we cannot comprehend is, 
that there are Frenchmen who know 
the Nation’s policy but still continue to 
contribute to its columns. Do they not 
see that this is a device of Mr. Villard 
and his satellites to disguise their real 
purpose? They are thus able to say: 
You accuse us of not loving France, 
but we are publishing long and ex- 
cellent articles upon French literature, 
science, and art. Frenchmen are 
among our collaborators. 

Now let us take the case of the New 
Republic, which is quite different. It is 
financed by a very wealthy lady, who 
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desires, as do so many Americans, to 
see a publication in that country un- 
hampered by financial cares, and repre- 
senting the intellectual élite. Its staff 
embraces several writers of real talent 
directed by a brilliant young Jew, 
named Lippmann. All profess to be 
men of ideas, of advanced and gener- 
ous thought; but they are character- 
ized by that peculiar absence of na- 
tional sentiment which we always 
encounter in publications dominated 
by Jews. At the outset the New 
Republic was naturally quite agreed 
that the monster of pan-Germanism 
must be crushed. Since that was the 
popular attitude at the moment, it 
favored the initial success of this 
journal. But when Mr. Lippmann and 
his friends discovered that, in addition 
to German patriotism, there was also 
a British patriotism, they reversed their 
attitude. In this case, too, many 
Americans supported their course. 
However, their main object of attack 
is French nationalism; not because 
they distrust it more than any other 
form of patriotism, but simply because 
America had shown more unreserved 
enthusiasm for France, and French 
patriotism has stood in better repute 
with them than any other — except- 
ing, of course, their native American 
jingoism: The efforts of this journal to 
combat America’s enthusiasm for 
France commenced as early as 1917, 
when Messieurs Viviani and Joffre 
made their triumphal visit to the 
country. From that time onward it 
charged France with asking too much 
of America. It then took the position 
that the war ought not be prolonged 
merely for Alsace-Lorraine. After the 
armistice its editors were in the front 
rank of those who refused to under- 
stand France’s position, and un- 
blushingly rang the changes upon the 
charge of imperialism against Clemen- 
ceau and Foch. Possibly we are mis- 
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led. However, we cannot avoid sus- 
pecting that the editors had a better 
understanding of the real state of 
affairs in Europe than they allowed to 
be seen, but that they simulated this 
ignorance, so unfortunate for America’s 
European Allies, in order to forward 
their own ideas more successfully. 

The New Republic has at least onead- 
vantage over the Nation. It knows 
what it wants. To judge by what the 
Nation prints, it would like to see 
world-wide anarchy for the benefit of 
Germany. The New Republic is per- 
fectly clear as to its two great articles 
of faith. It is definitely opposed to the 
Peace Treaty, on the theory that re- 
construction is impossible until the 
nations of Europe renounce their na- 
tional sentiment in favor of a neutral- 
ity, and become completely neutral in 
spirit, even: though Germany may 
profit by such a course. In the second 
place, the New Republic is definitely in 
favor of the League of Nations, which 
it believes can be made to remedy the 
gross blunders in the Treaty. We may 
add that the New Republic has done a 
real service in insisting that America 
should understand Europe better, and 
in preaching the doctrine that America 
has as much need of Europe, particu- 
larly of European markets, as Europe 
has of America. 

Just a word regarding the last mem- 
ber of the trio, the Dial, which has 
ceased publishing political articles 
since the beginning of the current year 
in order to devote its columns entirely 
to literary subjects. It has changed its 
headquarters from Chicago to New 
York for reasons which we do not un- 
derstand; for it reigned alone in the 
former city while it has two rivals very 
similar to itself in its new home. From 
the first the Dial has been a vigorous 
opponent of American friendship for 
the Entente. Its chief complaint 
against the administration is identical 
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with that of the Nation and the New 
Republic; that Wilson promised a 
peace in accordance with the Fourteen 
Points, and did not give the country 
the peace he promised. The Dial is not 
troubled by the fact that Wilson was 
not the only person at the conference 
table in Versailles. There is a shade 
of difference between this paper and 
the two we have just mentioned. The 
Dial is Jess antagonistic to France 
than to England. England is the 
realenemy. The Peace Treaty forces 
America to guarantee the safety of the 
British Empire, but why should this 
be? The United States can get along 
without the British Empire; so let 
that Empire get along .without the 
United States. We believe the editors 
of this journal are honest, but it seems 
to us quite possible that they have un- 
consciously fallen under the influence 
of pro-German propaganda. 

The time arrived when many people 
felt that these three journals should 
have an antidote. Undoubtedly the 
very extremes to which they went were 
a barometer of the real sentiment of 
the nation. Editors do not become so 
excited as these editors have become 
when advocating a universally ac- 
cepted cause. It was at least peculiar 
that only the opponents of the Treaty 
should occupy the tribune, and that 
the majority should have no organ to 
express their views. Continued si- 
lence might be misinterpreted. 

So a weekly was founded to oppose 
these three papers. There was not 
much enthusiasm in the effort, be- 
cause it was generally recognized that 
the country was already sound on the 
points at issue. The former editors of 
the Nation and the New York Evening 
Post set it going, in 1918, when condi- 
tions in Europe and the United States 
seemed to make the situation a little 
too easy for the opponents of the 
Treaty. 
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This new weekly, The Review, did 
not have an easy task before it. How 
could it make itself interesting without 
being belligerent, sensational, osten- 
sibly profound, and radically progres- 
sive? How could it be eloquent, 
spirituelle, and interesting without 
being paradoxical — without — being 
either ultra reactionary or fanatically 
radical? The editors performed their 
task with great skill. Their first num- 
ber, awaited with great curiosity and 
considerable scepticism, was inoffen- 
sive, almost colorless, but it was sound 
and authoritative. From week to week 
the Review developed its policy. It 
began to speak with authority. Some 
contributors who had hesitated to 
abandon the Nation for fear of losing 
contact with a widely read publica- 
tion, which might in time reform — 
and always paid well for its articles, 
went over to its younger rival. After 
a time the title was changed to The 
Weekly Review. 

.As the prestige of the newcomer 
was gradually established its language 
became more positive. France has 
true friends among its editors, although 
they are not blind admirers and are 
sometimes stern critics. Upon the 
two great questions of the day in 
America, the Review takes a middle 
’ ground. It has advocated the speedy 
ratification of the Peace Treaty with 
reservations. Mr. Wilson has made 
great errors for which the Review 
blames him greatly; but his good in- 
tentions should not be questioned. 
Above all, the Review is in favor of 
joining the League of Nations. That 
organization is not perfect, but it can 
smooth out difficulties, and prevent 
some of the misfortunes which may 
arise if the Treaty is not wisely interpre- 
tated. From its first issue the Review 
has been outspoken, consistent, and 
uncompromising in its opposition to 
Bolshevism. 


TRAVEL TOURS 


Let us leave the subject here. In- 
tellectual circles of America are re- 
covering their equilibrium. It is high 
time they should do so. Let us re- 
joice at the result. 


[L’Echo de Paris (Jingo Clerical Daily), 
September 28] 


DISCIPLINARY TRAVEL TOURS 
BY JULES CHANCEL 


To those who argue that America 
has gained nothing from the war, I 
wish to point out that they are in error. 
Its people have at least gained the 
habit of discipline. 

To convince one’s self of this, all that 
is necessary is to follow up for a single 
day, as I have done, the great sight- 
seeing cars which carry the twenty 
thousand trans-Atlantic visitors in our 
midst to all points of orthodox interest 
in Paris and its neighborhood. 

Yes, indeed, our good friends are 
disciplined. These civilians — men, 
women, and children, honest citizens 
of Chicago and Philadelphia—do not 
differ one whit in that respect from the 
trim and tidy Sammies who thronged 
the boulevards of Paris during the war. 

Just see them perched in our great 
observation cars, whose benches are 
arranged in tiers like a section of an 
amphitheatre! Each is docilely settled 
upon his numbered seat, from which a 
cannon-ball would not eject him during 
this three weeks’ tour. Each follows 
with blind obedience every command 
of the Barnum, who, armed with an 
enormous megaphone, orders the eyes 
of his party to the right and left, up 
and down, like a drill sergeant han- 
dling a squad of soldiers. 

Standing at his post in front, he 
shouts his directions before the Louvre, 
or Notre Dame, and all heads turn 
promptly in unison to the point he in- 
dicates. Not a member of his docile 
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flock ventures to ask a question or to 
let his glance of admiration or interest 
wander for the briefest moment from 
the commanded course. What is more 
curious still, this goose-step attitude is 
revealed not only on sight-seeing ex- 
cursions, but in the whole order of 
living of these submissive, unprotest- 
ing excursionists. 

Their contract with the tourist 
agency includes hotel accommodations. 
What hotel? They don’t know. On 
their arrival guides martial them, like 
soldiers assigned to a_ barracks, to 
Montrouge, or to Montmartre. There 
they must put up with whatever is 
allotted them. The same applies to the 
restaurants, where they will take their 
meals while away from the hotel. 

And such repasts! I had the time of 
my life the other day watching a party 
of these pilgrims from a little table, 
where the garcon whom I took into my 
confidence stationed me. It was ex- 
cruciatingly funny to catch their ex- 
pressions of anxiety while waiting for 
each succeeding dish to appear, to see 
whether they were going to like it! A 
wonderful exhibition! Of the fifty 
tourists who dined in my view that 
day, not a single one ventured to ask 
the slightest change in the prescribed 
menu. Restaurant managers are as 
surprised as they are disappointed by 
this admirable discipline. It puts out 
of question making any profit on ex- 
tras. However, they have now begun 
to discount this. In the language of 
their trade they have baptized these 
American parties Le change, and they 
have finally reconciled themselves 
to the idea that Le change promises 
little extra profit, and that they must 
content themselves with only what 
is paid them directly by the tourist 
agencies. 

The same amusing situation is re- 
peated at the theatre. These remark- 
able travelers listen submissively to 


the operas and tragedies prescribed for 
them with the utmost resignation. It 
seems never to occur to one to make his 
escape and visit a cabaret. 

Their itinerary includes a visit to the 
principal battlefields. They perform 
this pious pilgrimage in the same lock- 
step manner. They are very keen, 
however, to see anything that com- 
memorates military glory. Their lively 
interest is awakened by Les Invalides 
and Napoleon’s tomb. A man con- 
nected with one of the tourist agencies 
told me of a rich New Yorker who de- 
manded, on looking over the pro- 
gramme of the journey, that it include 
a call on Marshall Foch. 

‘But that’s impossible,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because the great French comman- 
der would not let himself be made one 
of the sights of his country.’ 

‘All you ’ve got to do is to charge a 
hundred dollars a head.’ 

Since the agency would not promise 
what he wanted, he refused to make 
the trip. 

Another anecdote. 

One American traveler presented 
himself to his Barnum, asking a half- 
day’s leave to make a little side trip 
upon which his heart was set. He was 
very fond of animals, and wanted to 
visit the dogs’ cemetery at Asniéres, of 
which he had heard. 

The Barnum objected that the itin- 
erary had been worked out to the 
minute and that by visiting Asniéres 
he would miss the Salon Carré. 

‘That’s all right,’ replied the Ameri- 
can. ‘This is my third visit to Paris, 
and I have seen the Salon Carré. But 
the dogs’ cemetery has never been on 
the programme, and I thought I would 
like to see that this time.’ 

Can you beat this for absolute disci- 
pline! A man who will make three trips 
to Paris to see a burying place for dogs! 








[The New Europe (British Liberal Foreign Affairs Weekly), September 16] 
FRENCH POLICY IN MIDDLE EUROPE 


BY SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Ir would be prudent to begin as 
though this were a chapter on snakes 
in Ireland by saying that there is no 
French policy in Middle Europe. 
There is no policy because there are 
several. They are contradictory. 
There is a very powerful section, not 
of public but of diplomatic opinion, 
which is afraid of the present method 
of encouraging Hungary and which is 
altogether opposed to the idea of the 
formation of a Catholic bloc to take 
the place of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. These politicians point 
already to the formation of the Petite 
Entente — of Czecho-Slovakia, Rou- 
mania, and Jugoslavia—as an un- 
pleasant reply to the Quai d’Orsay, 
in spite of the rather audacious at- 
tempt which has been made to repre- 
sent the Petite Entente as the work of 
France. (The work of France it may 
be, but not in the plain sense of the 
phrase.) But although there are 
various tendencies, which are some- 
times opposed, the broad current of 
French policy may be sufficiently seen 
to make it possible to indicate some of 
the main directions. 

I am sure that a distinguished cor- 
respondent — undoubtedly one of our 
greatest authorities on Central Europe 
because he, unlike most commentators, 
knows thoroughly the countries which 
lie along the Danube — would not 
object to my repeating from a private 
letter his warning that no cut-and- 
dried policy is likely to prevail in 
Central Europe,, precisely because so 
many local-reactions are to be feared, 
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reactions which the diplomatists, who 
amuse themselves by drawing dia- 
grams while looking at the map, do 
not take into account. There were 
diplomatists inside as well as outside 
the French Foreign Office who were 
positively taken by surprise that the 
Petite Entente should have been 
formed. 

There are older reasons, which have 
their root in the disposition of peoples 
before as well as after the war, but 
one immediate and determining cause 
for the new grouping of nations is un- 
doubtedly Allied complacency toward 
Hungary, and the French efforts 
toward the construction of a Catho- 
lic group which would serve as a coun- 
terweight to Protestant Prussia — a 
Catholic group composed of Bavaria 
detached from Germany (the French 
diplomatic representative already ex- 
ercises his functions at Munich) and 
the remnants of the old Dual Mon- 
archy. Deep answers unto deep, and 
block unto block. Chiefly, of course, it 
is Hungary which ‘is the enemy, and 
although nobody in Roumania, for 
example, is unfriendly toward France, 
and although there is a certain desire 
to wipe out old hatreds between Hun- 
gary and Roumania, it will neverthe- 
less be difficult to bring about a real 
rapprochement, as France now wishes, 
of these two neighbors. 

What is now happening is that 
French diplomacy, connecting up all 
these states with Paris, in spite of 
divergences between them, hopes to 
pull all the strings in Central Europe. 
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But the strings are getting entangled, 
and it will be impossible to keep so 
many schemes going together. The 
reactions, as in the case of the Petite 
Entente, always come as a surprise 
to the armchair diplomatist. 

So much by way of introduction, in 
order to make it clear that my dia- 
grammatic arrangement of French 
policy cannot always be taken too 
literally. It is intended rather to sug- 
gest the principal guiding ideas. There 
is not always the same conscious clear- 
ness of aim, and indeed there is often 
confusion of motives. But there is a 
grandiose if vague design of giving 
France the virtual hegemony of 
Europe, by means of her influence and 
her control of the smaller states from 
Poland to the borders of the Black Sea. 
If the nations cannot be linked to- 
gether, Paris is the centre of the web 
from which run out these diplomatic 
threads. There are four considera- 
tions which determine French action, 
which is certainly very strong in 
Middle Europe—they are social, 
commercial, Catholic, and more prop- 
erly speaking, political. 

The social consideration is very 
powerful in France. There is no coun- 
try in the world which is so truly anti- 
Bolshevist, unless it be reactionary 
Hungary, which has a kind of White 
Bolshevism. All the other govern- 
ments are, of course, opposed to Bol- 
shevism, but France is undoubtedly 
the leader. She places herself at the 
head of all the Alliances against 
Russia. She arms or inspires the 
arming of all who fight Bolshevism. 
Her publicists, such as Jacques Bain- 
ville, definitely claim for her the 
supreme place in the great social 
struggle that is now going on. She 
does not object to the term reactionary 
being applied to her — why should she 
when its opposite is Bolshevist? Nat- 
urally she prefers to be regarded as 
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the guardian of order, the preserver of 
the world from anarchy. Everybody 
knows that the other nations — Eng- 
land, America, Italy, to say nothing of 
Germany — would long ago have 
adopted at least a tolerant attitude 
toward the Moscow’ government, 
even if they would not actually have 
made peace, had it not been for 
France. I do not propose to judge 
France: I merely state a notorious 
fact: France has, rightly or wrongly, 
kept the struggle alive. She believes 
it to be a struggle of life and death. 
She has all the fanaticism of a crusader, 
all the implacability of a devotee. 
She is essentially the conservatrice. 
She is absolutely intransigent. Her 
policy has been certainly consistent. 
From the cordon sanitaire of M. Pichon 
and the fer barbelé of M. Clemenceau, 
to the rupture of the France of M. 
Millerand with Britain rather than be 
led by the British Premier into con- 
cessions to Bolshevism, there is no 
break of continuity. Indeed, M. Mil- 
lerand is more downright. 

Last year I was in the habit of meet- 
ing an American diplomatist when 
there was question of the famous 
Nansen letter offering to feed Russia. 
Day after day M. Clemenceau found 
excuses for not signing it. He pleaded 
this and urged that — he must con- 
sult an expert, or he must consult a 
minister. I think it was the tenth day 
when I was informed: ‘We are tired of 
this procrastination: to-day the letter 
will be put before him by Colonel 
House, and he will be told that, if he 
does not sign, the letter will at once be 
given to Dr. Nansen and the press 
without his signature.’ M. Clemen- 
ceau, faced with this ultimatum, 
signed. To-day M. Millerand would 
not sign. He is not afraid, even though 
France were to stand alone among the 
Great Powers, to proclaim that France 
is impenitently anti-Bolshevist. 
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This is the first reason for her sup- 
port of Hungary. This is why Hun- 
gary, which was overrun by Bolshe- 
vism, is now the special protégée of 
France. Bolshevism had to be driven 
out at any cost. This is why the 
present government is on the best of 
terms with the Quai d’Orsay, her 
emissaries visiting Paris on important 
missions, relative to the drawing up 
of a definite political understanding. 
The pursuance of an active anti- 
Bolshevist policy makes strange bed- 
fellows. That Italy should be pro- 
German is leveled at her as a reproach, 
but Italy has a good retort in pointing 
to France’s friendship for the Magyars, 
the most treacherous of enemies, the 
most cruel of rulers, the most danger- 
ous of neighbors. Hungary is stuffed 
with arms and ammunitions till her 
sides are cracking. It is precisely the 
fear that her sides may crack that 
induces those who fear her aggression 
to surround her closely. 

The Petite Entente is vigilant. It 
may be said that the ringing of Bol- 
shevist Russia has not been more 
successful just because Hungary’s 
neighbors dared not march against 
Bolshevism, even had they wished to 
do so, lest Hungary should take ad- 
vantage of them and endeavor to re- 


_ cover lost territories. 


But the social consideration was 
quickly reinforced by a commercial 
consideration. It would require much 
space to deal adequately with the 
problem of the Danube. The Danube 
was internationalized as early as 1699. 
It is still being internationalized. The 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 made it 
free to all nations — except France, 
which was admitted to such privileges 
as free Danubian traffic then held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. It is not 
necessary to trace the diplomatic his- 
tory of the Danube in detail; for it was 
not in reality until 1865 that the 


Danube was reported to be truly 
navigable. Nine years earlier a Com- 
mission had been set up by the Con- 
gress of Paris to remove the entraves 
of no matter what nature which 
existed. It is only necessary to glance 
at the map, to observe how this 
mighty river traverses the heart of 
Europe, flows through Bavaria, Aus- 
tria, skirts Czecho-Slovakia, sweeps 
through Hungary, Jugoslavia, divides 
Roumania and Bulgaria, communi- 
cates through the Black Sea with 
Turkey, the Ukraine, Asia Minor, and 
the Caucasian States, to realize that 
any effective control of this gigantic 
waterway would give whatever coun- 
try possessed that control the trade 
of a dozen countries, and a great politi- 
cal influence upon those countries. 
There is now meeting in Paris a 
Commission which is again to regulate 
the Danubian traffic. Certainly, the 
river will be open to all nations; but 
those who have any knowledge of 
commissions know that there are ways 
of circumventing them. England tried 
to obtain a great proportion of ton- 
nage and has succeeded. Greece, 
which before the war occupied third 
place, will now rank higher still. In 
regarding the 1913 statistics, I find 
that the leading nations were England, 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, and Italy, 
with Roumania and Russia showing 
up well. I do not think it is possible 
to exaggerate the importance of the 
Danube in the European scheme. 
Germany certainly saw the possibili- 
ties, although her figures are not im- 
pressive. At any rate, she was ahead 
of France, and she dreamed of making 
the Danube a German river. Jojned 
up with her own rivers by a great sys- 
tem of canals she might have peace- 
fully obtained a far greater hold on 
Europe than she actually had. France 
is not blind to the possibilities. She 
is on the Rhine, and the Rhine is not 
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far from the Danube. There are high 
hopes in certain quarters. I have had 
much evidence of the place that the 
Danube occupies in French plans. It 
is first the commercial key to Europe, 
and second a political instrument. 

It is this that gives such immense 
importance to the apparently formal 
gathering in Paris. France persists in 
regarding Hungary as her principal 
point d’apput in Central Europe; and 
to the astonishment of Roumania and 
other antagonists of the Franco- 
Hungarian policy, proposes Budapest 
as the headquarters of the Commission 
of the Danube. But whatever may 
result from the curious conflicts of 
coulisse, France has already assured 
—or imagines she has assured — her 
commercial supremacy. How? By 
obtaining control of the port of Buda- 
pest and thus, in certain eventualities, 
of the Danube. Hungary she regards 
as the pivot of her Central European 
policy; and it is now her business to 
ménager the ruffled feelings of Hun- 
gary’s neighbors. Certainly she has 
pulled off some capital deals — but 
much depends upon whether she knows 
how to manage her interests. Much 
depends also upon factors which are 
always changing. Still, if Hungary is 
her Danubian headquarters, she has 
also obtained control of companies in 
Czecho-Slovakia, in Roumania, in all 
the Danubian countries; and may quite 
possibly secure the mastery of Middle 
Europe. 

The Catholic consideration is more 
doubtful. It is necessary, if one would 
understand many things that are now 
taking place and are likely to take 
place in the near future, to remember 
that Catholicism has reappeared in 
the most intense form in French 
politics. This Catholic design happens 
to fit in with France’s political pre- 
occupations. The general idea, though 
not all its political consequences, is 


sustained in Parliament and in the 
press by M. Maurice Barrés. At the 
Quai d’Orsay it has taken more con- 
crete form in the minds of certain 
diplomatists. There are many people 
who oppose to Bolshevism and also to 
Prussianism this expression of Catho- 
licism. M. Barrés expounds and de- 
fends the theme with his accustomed 
eloquence, though often with a strange 
absence of logic. 

With regard to Germany he would 
detach the Catholic States without 
annexing them. Political annexation 
of the Rhenish provinces, for example, 
however much it may be desired, is 
impossible. But M. Barrés would have 
a sort of intellectual annexation. 
France herself must be regarded as a 
Catholic country: the quarrel with the 
Vatican is being gradually closed, 
and there is a distinct poussée in the 
direction of reconciliation. The re- 
sumption of relations with the Vatican 
has indeed a diplomatic purpose: but 
it might have been attempted even 
though diplomatic reasons could not 
have been evoked. 

The political power of the Vatican 
has now been notably revived, and no- 
where has Catholicism regained some- 
thing of its lost empire so much as in 
Middle Europe and in France. The 
present French Ministry is officially 
represented at functions in which it 
would not have taken part a few years 
ago. The return of Alsace-Lorraine, 
faithful Catholic provinces, has helped 
in this new orientation toward Rome. 
Just as President Wilson distinguished 
between the German rulers and the 
German people, the Catholic Party 
(whatever may be its name) is begin- 
ning to distinguish between Prussia 
and the rest of Germany. 

An intense propaganda is proceed-. 
ing on both sides of the frontier. Some 
surprising statements have been made 
in the most important journals re- 
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specting the part that was taken by 
Southern Germany in the war. One 
would be tempted to believe that 
Southern Germany had always been 
on the side of the Allies! The Presi- 
dential crisis which has been opened by 
the continued illness of M. Deschanel 
‘has caused names of possible succes- 
sors to be pronounced which would 
never have been pronounced a little 
while ago — Generals who are chiefly 
known for their Catholicism. The ob- 
ject is clear enough: a Catholic France 
is to exercise its influence over a 
Catholic Europe. There is much sym- 
pathy with this way of thinking in the 
highest quarters, and it would not be 
putting the case too high to say that 
the politics of the Quai d’Orsay are 
largely inspired by what may be con- 
veniently called the Catholic Party. 

To bring the Rhenish Provinces 
and Westphalia within the orbit of 
France is not all. The scheme of re- 
building a Central European State 
which should comprise Bavaria, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary —always Hun- 
gary — has been definitely fashioned. 
I am inclined to consider it Utopian; 
but then my appreciation of the facts 
does not alter the facts. It is a sur- 
prising policy, but it exists. 

Doubtless it would not have shaped 
itself in the mind of any responsible 
diplomatist, had it not squared with 
what is felt to be two political neces- 
sities in the new Europe. The first is 
the dismemberment of Germany — 
that chimera which haunts many 
minds; and the second is the construc- 
tion of some solid geographical unity 
in Central Europe, where the sledge- 
hammer policy of pounding Austria- 
Hungary into a powder of little States 
is believed to have been a blunder. 

In my opinion, the trend of French 
thought may often be best followed, 
not in the more official organs or even 
in official circles themselves, but in 


the popular Intransigeant, where M. 
Léon Bailby endeavors to vulgarize 
the diplomatic conceptions of the 
government. He notes then with ap- 
proval, with satisfaction, first the 
convention with Hungary, second the 
preparations toward an accord be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. He does 
not tell all, but what he does tell 
demonstrates that M. Millerand, in 
reverting to the old methods of secret 
diplomacy, of occult combinations, 
has nothing to fear from French public 
opinion when the results became ap- 
parent. It is represented that France 
seeks the preponderant part in Eastern 
Europe, and if she obtains that, all will 
be forgiven her statesmen. 

The capital fault of the Versailles 
Treaty — which amusingly enough 
everybody pretends must not be un- 
done while endeavoring to undo it — 
was to grind Austria to dust and to 
assure at the same time the unity of 
the Reich. That the Treaty conse- 
crated this unity is perhaps the 
greatest grievance that France has 
against M. Clemenceau. There is 
little hostility, indeed there is much 
sympathy, felt for docile Austria, and 
it is clear that Austria’s junction with 
Bavaria and Bavaria’s detachment 
from Germany would satisfy at once 
the two parts of the present French 
political conception. Under M. Mil- 
lerand, in spite of the Treaty, there 
has been, and there will continue to 
be, this return to the ancient French 
plan of denying the Bismarckian unity, 
of attempting to destroy it, by means 
of a rapprochement under French 
auspices of the Catholic populations of 
Southern Germany and the Catholic 
population of Austria. If this were ac- 
complished, certainly German hege- 
mony would be gone forever. Indeed 
one might look for French hegemony 
to be definitely established. The 
trouble is in the accomplishment! 
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How this joins up with French policy 
farther east is obvious. To show that 
there was, even in the days when the 
destruction of Austria was the dream 
of the Quai d’Orsay, considerable op- 
position to the breaking-up of Central 
Europe, it is only necessary to refer to 
the remarkably interesting book by 
M. Jean de Pierrefeu entitled G.Q.G., 
which everybody is reading. M. de 
Pierrefeu drew up the French com- 
muniqué at headquarters, and he 
heard the views of Marshal Pétain 
and of the other officers freely ex- 
pressed. ‘Pétain was not a partisan of 
the dissolution of Austria,’ he writes. 
‘After the necessary reforms that the 
Entente should impose regarding the 
autonomy of peoples, for example, he 
considered that the Empire was alone 
capable of maintaining union and order 
between races naturally hostile who, 
delivered to themselves, would not 
cease to make war and compromise 
peace in Europe. He believed in a 
policy of alliances between France, 
England, and Austria to counterbal- 
ance Germany, especially if Germany 
were not divided. As we can no longer 
lean on Russia, which is in a state of 
anarchy for twenty years, he held, it 
is necessary to put our money on 
Austria. France must always have a 
friend in the East!’ 

This is the view, modified as I have 
shown, which, with the increased in- 
fluence of military men in the councils 
of state, has now prevailed. The 
friend in the East is Hungary, to 
which Austria and a portion of Ger- 
many may be added — a much solider 
construction than the old ramshackle 
Empire, since these countries have, at 
least for the most part, a common 
religion. It is a perilous policy, not 
only because none of these elements 
can really be counted upon as friendly, 
but because the policy awakens ap- 
prehension in Czecho-Slovakia, Rou- 


mania, Jugoslavia, and of course in 
Italy. 

All these attempts at a careful 
balancing of Powers are doomed to 
failure. It should be added, however, 
that France is honestly striving to 
reconcile old enemies like Roumania 
and Hungary, and that it is intended 
that Poland should come into the 
Middle European combination, be- 
sides Greece and Bulgaria. But many 
jealousies, rivalries, suspicions, will 
first have to be conjured away, and it 
is far more likely that France will only 
succeed in pitting group against group, 
and in perpetuating the fear of strife. 


[London Daily Herald (Labor Daily), 
September 21] 


DANGER OF NEW WAR 
BY ROBERT DELL 


[The committee cannot pass over in silence the 
great wrong done by Article 88 of the treaty, 
which prohibits the union of Austria with Ger- 
many. This prohibition is not only dangerous 
and a crying injustice, but also a great injury to 
Italian interests. The ambiguous and obscure 
wording of Article 88 betrays the consciousness 
that it was necessary to cover up the pointed 
contradiction between the provisions of the 
Article and the principles on which the peace 


was supposed to be based. 
— Report of the Special Committee of the Ital- 
ian Parliament on the Treaty of St. Germain.] 


THE special committee appointed by 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies to 
consider the Peace Treaty with Austria 
felt unable to take the responsibility of 
advising the Chamber to refuse its 
ratification, but its report, from which 
the above quotation is taken, was from 
beginning to end a bitter indictment of 
the treaty. 

This noble protest against the ini- 
quitous work of Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau, and Woodrow Wilson comes, be 
it remembered, from the ‘hereditary 
enemy’ of Austria. The fears of the 
Italian Parliament have already been 
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partly justified. The great city of 
Vienna, unable to sustain itself on the 
shrunken territory left to Austria by 
the treaty, is mortally stricken. Men 
and women are slowly starving to 
death; children are dying like flies; 
babies are doomed before they are born. 

If the terrible fate of the Austrian 
people cannot move us, at least we had 
better, in our own interest, concern 
ourselves with other probable conse- 
quences of the Treaty of St. Germain. 
For the prophecy of the Italian Parlia- 
mentary Committee that it would lead 
to new wars seems likely to be fulfilled 
in the very near future. Austria is ex- 
posed not only to the danger of star- 
vation, but also to that of losing the 
independence which the statesmen of 
the new Holy Alliance valued so highly 
that they refused to allow the Austri- 
ans themselves to surrender it. 

The terms of the economic arrange- 
ments made between France and Hun- 
gary have been published in the Daily 
Herald. They amount to the conver- 
sion of Hungary into a French protec- 
torate. The gravest provision of the 
Franco-Hungarian agreement is that 
revealed by Le Matin on September 2 
which puts all the military forces of 
Hungary at the disposal of France. Le 
Matin spoke of their use against Russia, 
but that is almost impossible. The 
Czecho-Slovakian government will 
never allow Hungarian troops to cross 
its territory, as they must do to attack 
Russia. The real danger is their use 
against Austria, which is defenseless 
and lies open to any attack. 

We have learned that on Angust 29 
there was a conference at Lucerne, the 
present residence of the Ex-Emperor 
Charles of Austria, of monarchists 
from Hungary, Austria, and Bavaria. 
There was a distinguished attendance, 
including the Queen-Dowager of Spain, 
herself a member of the Austrian im- 
perial family. The subject of discussion 


is easily guessed. It was the restora- 
tion of the monarchy in a reunited 
Austro-Hungary. That is also the 
policy of the government of the French 
Republic, which evidently fears that a 
republic in other countries may not be 
quite such a sham as it is in France. 
The French representatives in Hun- 
gary are working with all the forces of 
Hungarian reaction for the restoration 
of the monarchy, with the support of 
admiral Trowbridge. For British dip- 
lomatic, military, and naval represen- 
tatives abroad nowadays — in Poland, 
for example — usually support French 
policy, or else have one of their own, 
which is not necessarily that of the 
British government. It is true that 
they can plead as an excuse that the 
British government hasso many policies 
that it comes to the same thing as 
having no policy at all. 

If, then, French diplomacy has its 
way, the Emperor Charles or some 
other sovereign will return to Buda- 
pest. But neither he nor his Hungarian 
and Austrian partisans will be content 
with Budapest. They want Vienna as 
well. The way of the Hungarian re- 
actionaries is barred in one direction by 
the defensive alliance between Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Roumania. 
But there is nothing to prevent them 
from walking inte Austria and quietly 
annexing it while the French govern- 
ment looks the other way. Moreover, 
that is what the French government 
wants them to do. It was not for noth- 
ing that there were Bavarian mon- 
archists at Lucerne on August 29. The 
French government, in defiance of the 
German Federal Constitution, has sent 
a diplomatic representative to Munich, 
who is actively organizing the separa- 
tion of Bavaria from Germany. But 
the French government knows well 
enough that Bavarian independence 
would not be permanent. Sooner or 
later Bavaria would return to the Ger- 
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man Federal Republic. The French 
policy, therefore, is to unite Bavaria 
with Austria and Hungary under a re- 
stored monarchy. It hopes that thus 
the Liberal and Socialist elements in 
the three countries would be swamped, 
and Germany would be hemmed in by 
a great Catholic and reactionary state. 
The plan would be completed by the 
separation from the rest of Germany of 
the German territory on the left bank 
of the Rhine, which is no doubt one of 
the ultimate aims of the recent Franco- 
Belgian Treaty, to which four Belgian 
‘Socialist’ Ministers have assented, 
and by which the Belgian army is for 
all practical purposes absorbed in the 
French. 

This policy has been made possible 
by Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main, forbidding the union of Austria 
with Germany. It is, indeed, the nat- 
ural consequence of that prohibition. 
For the diminished Austria created by 
the treaty cannot survive alone. Un- 
less Austria is allowed to enter the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, as the great 
majority of Austrians desire, she will 
inevitably be absorbed by Hungary. 
There are only two parties in Austria 
— the Progressive and Republican ma- 
jority that desires union with Ger- 
many, and the Royalist and reaction- 
ary minority that desires union with 
Hungary. All Austrians are agreed 
that complete independence is im- 
possible. 

The only policy that is alike to the 
interest of Austria and of Europe is the 
abrogation of Article 88 of the Treaty 
of St. Germain, which the Committee 
of the Italian Parliament has so justly 
called a ‘crying injustice.” The Aus- 


trians must be given the right of self- 
determination of which that Article de- 
prives them, and the denial of which 
brands Lloyd George and Woodrow 
Wilson as hypocrites. I do not include 
Clemenceau, because he has never pro- 


fessed to believe in international jus- 
tice. Indeed, dangerous as is French 
policy to the peace of Europe, it has 
been frank and consistent from the 
first. Its ultimate aim, in the words of 
the Italian Parliamentary Committee, 
is ‘The political destruction of van- 
quished German nationality.’ In that 
aim French diplomacy has never 
wavered and its every action has been 
directed to that end. 

Do not let us imagine that the dan- 
ger is distant, or that we can safely put 
off consideration of the means of avert- 
ing it. Any day we may be faced with 
a Hungarian occupation of Austria, 
secretly if not openly approved by the 
French government. What are we 
going to do then? Acquiesceinanact of 
brigandage which would incidentally 
be a violation of the Peace Treaties? 
Even that ignominy might not save us 
from war. -Czecho-Slovaks, Jugoslavs, 
and Roumanians are already alarmed 
at the proximity of a reactionary and 
militarist Hungary. It is against Hun- 
gary that their alliance has been 
formed. They might refuse to tolerate 
Hungarian absorption of Austria, and 
that would mean a war involving the 
whole of Central Europe. It would be 
difficult to hold back the German peo- 
ple from going to the help of Austria, 
and, if it did so, the French govern- 
ment would make that an excuse for 
occupying more of Germany, perhaps 
the whole. Could we allow that? 

Europe can be saved only if England 
and Italy act together in opposing to 
the French policy of new wars a policy 
of general peace. It is futile to talk of 
preserving the Anglo-French Entente; 
it is dead already. An Anglophobia as 
bitter as in the days of Fashoda rages 
in the French Press. The French comic 
papers publish in every issue cartoons 
holding up England to ridicule and 
hatred. We owe this to Mr. Lloyd 
George, whom the Rire depicts as a 
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figure on a weather-cock saying to M. 
Millerand: ‘I have lost — nothing, 
save honor!’ We have no quarrel with 
the French people, who will be the 
victims of their rulers’ policy. But, if 
we allow the charlatan who prolonged 
the war and has ruined the peace to 
continue the shifty and vacillating 
policy that has brought us to this pass, 
he will shuffle us into war with France. 

He has already compromised peace 
with Russia, which is an essential con- 
dition of general peace. Is British 
labor going to tolerate him any longer? 
A firm and definite peace policy would 
not have embroiled us with France. If 
we abandoned our imperialistic aims, if 
we put a stop to the abominable treat- 
ment of Ireland, which is exciting 
hatred against us in every country in 
the world, if we proposed a genuine 
Society of Nations in place of the worse 
than useless sham of which Mr. Wilson 
was the author, we could appeal with 
some hope of success to the French 
people to join us in restoring peace to a 
stricken world. But the first and most 
essential condition is that we should be 
represented in the face of the world by 
an honest man whose word can be 
relied on. 


[Le Correspondant (Liberal Catholic Bi- 
monthly), August 10] 
A PLEA FOR A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. II 


Wuart has been the most frequent 
cause of war in the past? In most cases 
one can say that wars have been made 
for two reasons: first, antagonistic 
economic interests, and second, mal- 
adjustment between a_ constantly 
changing society and an immovable 
and unchanging political system. Dur- 
ing a century and a half Europe was 
incessantly at war, re-adapting the 
Treaty of Westphalia to a new situa- 
tion. Nineteenth century Europe was 
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plunged in confusion by the impossi- 
bility of adapting the Treaty of Vienna 
to the new moral condition of the 
world. Without doubt the peace of 
Versailles must undergo a similar 
test. The world evolves constantly, 
while the texts of its laws are un- 
changed. When, in internal politics, 
no provision is made to revise a con- 
stitution, the fatal consequence is a 
revolution. When, in the world, a 
treaty which unites several peoples 
cannot be modified, war is the certain 
consequence. Clauses of revision, suf- 
ficiently elastic to guarantee the in- 
terests of all parties, have been lacking 
in all previous treaties; but are in- 
corporated in the present one through 
the League of Nations. 

Circumstances have led the victors 
to destroy great empires, composed of 
mosaics of peoples, and to create on 
their ruins a series of new states. No- 
body can flatter himself with the belief 
that these hastily constructed states 
are finally settled. Their internal his- 
tory and condition have not prepared 
them for independence or isolation. 
Each of these peoples has come into 
the world with a heritage of irreden- 
tism. All of them have brothers whom 
they love in the neighboring states, 
and include in their own country alien 
and discontented subjects. Five, ten, 
or twenty years from now, new wars 
will arise for this reason, and in the 
actual interdependence of the world 
these wars may possibly spread. But 
the League of Nations has assumed 
the protection of those minorities 
which have necessarily been left within 
foreign frontiers. All nations have a 
similar interest in obeying the League, 
for all stand in dread of reprisals, and 
all need the moral support of the 
civilized world. 

There are Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
and Russians in Roumania; there are 
Roumanians, Bulgarians, Italians, and 
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Germans in Yugoslavia; there are 
Yugoslavs in Italy, and Germans, 
Poles, Ruthenians, and Hungarians in 
Czecho-Slovakia; and finally, there 
are Czechs, Ruthenians, Lithuanians, 
White Russians, and Germans in 
Poland. All these countries are under 
the jurisdiction of the League of Na- 
tions, as far as their own minority 
populations are concerned; and they 
benefit from the same -control in the 
neighboring countries. This réle which 
the League of Nations has been asked 
to play, will impose itself little by little 
on every government, because all 
governments will recognize its use- 
fulness. 

That is not all. If serious difficulties 
arise, or if the threat of war seems to 
exist, the questions at issue can be 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations, and even though 
that authority does not succeed in 
preventing all wars, if it averts only a 
single war, if it assures peace only 
once, who would dare to say that this 
experiment has been useless? 

The world for thousands of years 
has seen treaties, signed for eternity, 
which did not last during the life of a 
man. It has now a chance to make the 
experiment of treaties of evolution, 
anticipating their own adaptation and 
interpretation, a task which can only 
be entrusted to a League of Nations. 
The Peace Treaty with Hungary ex- 
pressly stipulates this. All the other 
treaties contain this idea. 

The League of Nations can do even 
more. It can organize the world. It 
can substitute order for chaos and 
coérdinate efforts which to-day are 
governed by chance. So long as rela- 
tions between nations did not have the 
intensity which they have exhibited of 
late years, the laisser-faire, laisser- 
passer of our ancestors were sufficient 
to govern the relations between peoples. 
Some difficulties, some troubles, hap- 


pened from time to time; but on the - 
whole things took care of themselves 
fairly well. But with the intensifica- 
tion, not only of international inter- 
course, but life itself, with the increas- 
ing demand for more production, and 
with the growing complexity of trade, 
collisions have become more numerous, 
and dangers have increased, just as they 
have for pedestrians in crowded streets; 
accidents multiply in number and 
seriousness until they become catas- 
trophes. 

The absolute need of putting the 
world in order, a need which we did 
not realize at first, but which becomes 
more clear every day, is the mother of 
the League of Nations. Once again the 
function has created the organ. 

But, we may be asked, what do you 
mean by organizing the world? It 
would be difficult to define it in a 
word; it is not possible perhaps to 
explain it. In technical and economic 
affairs each country has always up to 
the present time been entirely sover- 
eign and autonomous. Governments 
have regulated their own railroads, 
their commercial relations, their 
finances, and the like. If their policies 
injured their neighbors, they did not 
care, and more often than not they 
did not know it. 

To organize the world is to seek out 
in every field of international contact 
settlements which, without sacrificing 
the basic interests of any people, will 
not imperil the real interests of any 
other. This may seem like squaring 
the circle, and indeed it is a very 
difficult undertaking; but it is not an 
impossible one. .You may ask, what 
does peace gain from all this? Nothing 
immediately apparent, but in reality 
immense, though perhaps at present 
imperceptible, benefits. Do we know 
now whether some day in 1940 or 1950 
a conflict may not arise, for example, 
between France and Spain, or even 
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‘between Liberia and Chile, or between 


other countries, on a question which 
we now ignore, but whose germ is 
even now present in the world? The 
interests of these two people already 
exist and are, perhaps, already op- 
posed, but they are not irreconcilable. 
However, if matters are left to take 
their own course, conflict will arise 
later, and perhaps conciliation will 
then come too late. If, on the other 
hand, there is immediate intervention, 
if even unconsciously disorder is 
changed into order, the conflict may 
never arise and, without having the 
apparent credit of having resolved it, 
the League of Nations will have the 
secret merit of having averted it. 

Custom regulations have always 
been a weapon for the strong to op- 
press the weak. Commercial treaties 
and the political complications as- 
sociated with them have always been 
a fruitful cause of war. For example, 
the part which the Commercial Treaty 
between Russia and Germany played 
in the war of 1914 is not yet sufficiently 
known and ought, some day, to be 
made clear. To avoid such evils it 
may in time prove desirable to limit 
or even to forbid altogether the right 
to make commercial treaties. If each 
country were obliged to levy its cus- 
toms for exclusively domestic and 
non-preferential objects, both inter- 
national friendships and international 
commerce would feel the benefit. 

In financial affairs, the League of 
Nations has already attained some re- 


‘sults which the ‘public ignores, -but 
-which are none’ the less noteworthy. 


I do not refer to the great financial 
assembly which will be held at Brus- 
sels, whose results are still problematic; 
but to the fact that already in antici- 


_ pation of that assembly the League of 


Nations has taken up with the different 
governthents the matter of fixing the 
amount of Germany’s indemnities. 
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It is not possible to reconstruct 
Europe ona shifting foundation. What 
the world needs above all is stability. 
It is useless to preach economy to the 
people, unless we can assure them that 
their savings will be safe, and that 
they will not be engulfed in social and 
financial disasters. 

Without the League of Nations the 
reconstruction of Europe is abso- 
lutely impossible. No country is strong 
enough efficiently to aid its neighbor. 
Several countries in Central Europe, 
beginning with Austria, can only be 
saved by external aid. To provide 
this the codperation of all is .indis- 
pensable, and that can best be secured 
through the League of Nations. 

Article XIII of the Peace Treaty 
provides for an International Labor 
Office in connection with the League of 
Nations. Aside from its immediate 
service, this office has served as a 
model for the League’s other offices. 

The Treaty provided a Secretariat 
for the League of Nations, and the 
Peace Conference designated Sir Eric 


‘Drummond as first secretary. That 


gentleman has surrounded himself 
with a staff of young men of almost all 
nationalities, several of whom had 
already acquired a reputation for em- 
minent services. He appointed Direc- 
tors of Sections who themselves or- 


ganized their respective departments. 
-This work was done with great pru- 
‘dence; and the entire personnel of the 


League of Nations does: not. exceed 


‘two hundred. 


- The: Political Section, ‘directed by a 
man whose’ participation in the peace 
negotiations has giver him a first hand 


‘knowledge of questions of — world 


politics, has not, as yet, been fully 
organized. The principal lack is means 
of information, as the League has not 
and cannot have direct representatives 
in foreign countries. It receives — up 
to the present — only such informa- 
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tion as governments see fit to give it. 

The Economic Section has been 
obliged to limit itself to starting a 
central office of international statis- 


* ties; but under this modest exterior an 


extremely important service is carried 
on, as the lack of authentic statistics 
has been the cause of many misunder- 
standings which could easily have 
been avoided. For example, if it were 
possible to collect reliable statistics on 
the trade balances of different coun- 
tries, speculation in exchange would 
be immediately arrested, or at least 
limited. 

The Legal Section has played a very 
important réle in the Secretariat. The 
Peace Treaty is badly drawn techni- 
cally: it is written in two languages, 
equally authentic and often different 
in meaning. For example, in Article 
102, the Commission to govern Dant- 
zig has three members in the English 
text and five in the French text. Cases 
of this kind are numerous, and if no 
legal authority existed competent to 
interpret disputed passages and create 
authoritative precedents, grave dis- 
putes and conflicts would inevitably 
result. Although the League of Na- 
tions is not officially competent to 
interpret the Peace Treaty, its Legal 
Section tends, by the force of circum- 
stances, to assume this réle and has 
already given a number of decisions. 
This service is directed by a Dutch 
Jurist, known for his pro-ally senti- 
ments, which gives his expressions an 
equal authority in the two camps. 

The Secretariat contains several 
other sections destined to assume the 
precise tasks laid down for them in 
the Peace Treaty. A Norwegian dip- 
lomat directs the so-called Adminis- 
trative Commission which supervises 
the governments of the Saar and 
Dantzig, and the protection of minori- 
ties. A Mandates Section, as yet un- 


organized, will supervise the mandates’ 


assumed by certain Powers over the 
German colonies. 

The Hygiene Section takes up prob- 
lems which — without being directly 
under the jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations—are imposed on it by circum- 
stances. Finally, the Information Sec- 
tion keeps the Secretariat in contact 
with the public. 

Whatever one may think of the 
present efficiency of the Secretariat, it 
must be regarded as the really novel 
and creative element of the League of 
Nations. 

The world has already known a 
great number of international or- 
ganizations, and Powers have con- 
cluded no end of treaties, conventions, 
and arrangements. The only thing 
which has never existed in this field is 
an independent and impartial power 
competent to control the application 
of these conventions, to assure their 
execution, to oppose their violation, 
and to speak with authority on all 
questions of law and fact. The Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations has 
assumed this task. It is an absolutely 
new historical element whose great 
potentialities can not be foreseen. 

However, the Secretariat would find 
its duties too large in scope, too 
diverse and complex if it tried to 
handle this multitude of matters 
from a central office. Such duties 
would demand an enormous person- 
nel, a huge organization, and would 
end in failure. Confronted by so 
great a task, the Secretary General 
immediately recognized the necessity 
of decentralizing his services. He was 
faced also with the necessity of making 
his work more and more universal in 
character, while French public opinion 
remained stubbornly opposed to the 
admission of Germany in the League 
of Nations. 

These two difficulties have been 
overcome by an ingenious solution 
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based on the example of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. This organization 
consists of an annual conference where 
every country is represented by two 
governmental delegates, a labor dele- 
gate, and an employer delegate; an 
Administrative Council meeting every 
two or three months, composed of 
twelve governmental delegates, six 
workmen, and six employers; and 
finally a permanent International 
Labor Bureau, which prepares the 
material of the conferences and as- 
sures the application of the conven- 


‘tions adopted there, each country 


having agreed to submit such conven- 
tions to its Parliament for ratification 
within a year from the time of their 
approval by the conference. 

This organization has the merit of 
elasticity. It is composed mostly of 
technical men and all interests are 
represented in it. As a part of the 
League of Nations, it shares the 
latter’s prestige, and contributes to it 
by its own efforts. Unity and cohesion 
are thus maintained, but the Labor 
Office can act independently, take the 
initiative when the League cannot, 
and can extend its action beyond the 
limits which restrain the Secretariat. 

Thus, for example, after the Con- 
ference at Washington in November, 
1919, Germany and Austria were ad- 
mitted to participation in the organi- 
zation. It is impossible, in such a 
technical matter, to build effectively 
without a solid foundation. The 
necessity of working with and in 
Germany is self-evident. If we wish to 
stabilize trade and exchange, we can- 
not leave Germany out of the reckon- 
ing. We cannot regulate transporta- 


tion while leaving a gulf in the centre 
of Europe. We cannot regulate hy- 
giene or combat epidemic diseases 
while leaving an infected area in the 
centre of Europe. 

German collaboration is a_ vital 
necessity for the League of Nations. 
For sentimental reasons— which I 
do not criticise — the entry of Ger- 
many into the League is an impossi- 
bility at the present time — although, 
on the other hand, her codperation 
with the autonomous sections of the 
League of Nations is — as is shown by 
the International Labor Organization 
— perfectly possible and fruitful in 
results. 

With this example before it, the 
League has decided to create a num- 
ber of independent technical branches 
attached to the League of Nations with- 
out being part of it in the strict sense 
of the word. Transportation, Com- 
mercial, Medical — and undoubtedly 
other sections will come under this 
category. 

The General Assembly of the League 
will thus escape certain burdens. 
Purely technical questions, which the 
Assembly, lacking technicians, would 
never perhaps have been able com- 
petently to handle, will be referred to 
special conferences where the different 
states will be represented by experts. 
The Assembly will only treat those 
great questions of general policy which 
are evidently its province. 

Conceived, not as an inflexible, rigid 
organization, but as a group of living 
growing organisms, the League of 
Nations may yet master its difficulties 
and await with confidence the ultimate 
respect and gratitude of mankind. 
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[Petrograd Plamya (The Flame), Weekly Illustrated Magazine. Edited by A. 
Lunacharsky, the Commissioner of Education of the Bolshevist Government] 


THE NEW. WAYS: A STORY 


BY CONSTANTIN LOPTIN 


THE day just begins for Afanasy, 
the President of the Village Soviet. As 
usual, his mother awoke before he did. 
But scarcely has she begun her kitchen 
work, when he, too, awakes. The 
March dawn looks in through the win- 
dow. The golden moon is just hiding 
itself back of the grove where the sky 
is still of a deep blue tint. But while 
Afanasy dresses himself, the moon has 
already disappeared, and on a hill 
nearby the roofs of a neighboring vil- 
lage begin to take on rosy-golden hues. 
And the sky above it is already bright 
with the pink and purplish reflections 
of the far-off sunrise. Later on these 
rosy tints will slide down the hill and 
creep along the snowy field up to 
Afanasy’s village, where they will lose 
themselves in the bluish shadows of 
the huts, stretching across the creek. 
The light morning fog that had practi- 
cally covered the grove at dawn 
gradually disappears. 

While his mother pours into pots the 
steaming milk just from under the 
cows, Afanasy puts on a short fur coat 
and goes out. The cold pierces his 
body, as he emerges from the warm air 
of the house. Afanasy takes up pails 
and an axe, and makes his way along 
a narrow, snow-covered path to the 
river, where he cuts a hole through the 
ice. On the ice the air is even colder 
than around the house. Water spilled 
from the pails freezes as soon as it 
reaches the ice, while the surface of the 
filled pails and of the hole in the ice 
soon form a thin crust. The dried 


reeds swish in the breeze. On the 
trees, whose branches are just touched 
by the frost and sparkle in the sun, the 
swallows call to each other. The huts 
on the shore stand snowbound, their 
chimneys sending up columns of 
smoxe. 

In the kitchen there is a bright fire, 
while all around, on the table, on the 
benches are pots and pans and baskets 
with gruel, and potatoes, and other 
vegetables. 

‘Now let’s take this to the cow and 
the sheep,’ says the mother, throwing 
into a pail crushed potatoes and tur- 
nips, pouring first hot then cold water 
over it, and mixing it all up. For the 
calf she prepares some milk with 
crusts of bread. 

As soon as they appear in the yard, 
the horse neighs, as it recognizes the 
master. Afanasy puts the pail before 
the cow. His mother pours the con- 
tents of another pail into a trough and 
lets the sheep out of a barn. Pressing 
against each other, they crowd around 
the food. The cow, after finishing its 
pail, stretches toward the sheep, but 
their food, too, is all consumed. Now 
the chickens fly down from their 
roosts, and the mother feeds them, 
while Afanasy goes to the stable to at- 
tend to the horse. After feeding the 
animals, they go into the kitchen for 
their own breakfast. 

When the breakfast is over, Afanasy 
gets from a closet shelf a market basket 
which serves him as a paper portfolio. 
He takes out his papers and begins 
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reading them. Yesterday there was a 
distribution of matches and spools of 
thread. As usual, there were some who 
were dissatisfied. Afanasy makes note 
of those who should be served the next 
time. There is going to be another 
meeting to-day. Afanasy is preparing 
for it, looking over his papers. 

His mother is also at the table, 
mending clothes. The cat is purring 
by her side. Voices of children are 
heard outside: they are sledding down 
the hill. 

From time to time the mother looks 
disapprovingly at her son’s work, and 
sighs. Of course, he is paid for what he 
is doing, but she knows that it was not 
for pay alone that her Afanasy took up 
his work. 

“Well, what do your Bolsheviki 
write to you now,’ she asks finally. 

‘They are asking if there isn’t 
around here any spare hay.’ 

‘Oh yes, we are keeping it all for 
them!’ The mother is glad of this op- 
portunity for starting another of their 
usual arguments. 

The mother reminds him again of 
the zkons that were taken out of the 
school, the soviet building, the rail- 
road station; of the order forbidding 
instruction in Sacred History at the 


school; about the holy relics; about — 


the taking of the food away from the 
‘bagmen.’ After enumerating all the 
sins of the Bolsheviki, she just waves 
her hand noting that her son wants to 
say something. 

‘No, no, better don’t tell me any- 
thing about them. And now they are 
trying tomakesome kind of communia.’ 

The mother’s idea about the com- 
mune (‘communia,’ she calls it) is 
that all the lazy peasants will be able 
to sleep as much as they want to, and 
those who had formerly worked well 
will work just as little as they want. 
But the moment Afanasy opens his 
mouth to tell her something about the 
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real nature of the commune, she waves 
her hand impatiently, and listens only 
to what she herself says. 

At noon they feed the animals again. 

Afanasy goes to the barn to get 
some hay, while his mother goes down 
to the river to get some water. 

Now the sun is so hot that the icicles 
begin to melt on the roofs and water 
drops from them. On the south side the 
snow becomes soft, but on the tops of 
snow banks it is so hard and bright 
that Afanasy can hardly keep his eyes 
open. 

Afanasy’s neighbor is up on a tree, 
fixing a bird house. 

‘Working on the housing question, 
Dmitry Nikonorovich?’ says Afanasy 
to his neighbor. 

‘Of course, you have to get it ready. 
They ’Il be here soon,’ replies the neigh- 
bor from his perch. 

While Afanasy feeds the animals, 
his mother again milks the cows. Then 
they eat: soup of potatoes and mush- 
rooms, baked potatoes, and gruel. 
There is just a little butter in the gruel, 
for but small amounts are distributed 
by the codperatives. Every time she 
butters the gruel, the mother curses 
the Bolsheviki. She has plenty of 
milk, but she would not give it to her 
son, as she saves it for butter and 
cream. 

Toward evening Afanasy and his 
mother again drink tea. The sun is al- 
ready very close to the grove behind 
which the moon disappeared at dawn. 

A boy knocks on the window: he is 
the messenger, calling people to the 
meeting. Afanasy looks over the 
papers in his basket, puts on his coat, 
and leaves the house. The air is brisk 
and cold, the snow crunches under- 
foot. The sun is setting rapidly. Over 
in the West, in that part of the sky 
which is still of a changing blue color, 
the first star appears pale and timid. 
Later on it will shine bright and tri- 
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umphant, to the time of its early dis- 
appearance. The snow in the field 
takes on a deepening bluish tint. 

The meeting is held at the ‘lodging 
hut.’ This is the name given to a hut 
in the village which was abandoned by 
its owner and has been taken over for 
public use. The village meetings are 
held here, and casual travelers are put 
up for the night. 

Gradually the hut fills up. Some sit 
on the benches, some on the stove top, 
some stand against the partition. 
Alena, who had been detailed to take 
care of the hut, makes order, and keeps 
the stove hot. 

The hut is full of smoke from the ill- 
smelling home-made cigarettes. 

Afanasy takes his place at a table 
and spreads the papers before him. 
Next to him is his assistant, Roman, a 
tall, young fellow, with a gray military 
hat on his head. Waiting for the 
stragglers to come in, Afanasy collects 
money for the thread and the matches 
distributed the day before. Stamps 
and bills appear on the table before 
him. Roman examines and counts the 
money carefully. 

At last the hut is full. 

‘I think we can begin now,’ says 
Afanasy, looking at those assembled 
with his large gray eyes. 

‘Start away and we'll listen,’ says 
Eremey, who had recently returned 
from a prison camp. He left for the 
war a happy-go-lucky sort of a fellow, 
and returned with gray hair and a 
peculiar strained expression on his face. 

Immediately after Afanasy has read 
the inquiry about spare hay, voices of 
protest, exactly like the protest that 
Afanasy heard from his mother in the 
morning, begin to be heard on all sides. 

“So, citizens, we ’Il write here,’ says 
Afanasy, ‘that there is no spare hay in 
the village. Only, citizens, it would be 
better if we gave at least ten poods 
for each household. It is needed for the 


army. There may be a requisition 
later, and then they ll take more. 
However, there is time for this yet. You 
will remember what I am saying to you 
now. And now let us speak about the 
bridge. Every year we take our 
bridges apart in the spring and then 
put them together again. That wastes 
a lot of work and timber. It would be 
much better to have a permanent 
bridge. We petitioned about it long 
ago, at the Zemstvo, but there was no 
reply. I think we’ll get something 
done now, if we apply where we should.’ 

‘Oh yes, you'll hear from them,’ 
skeptical voices are heard on all sides. 

‘Our bridge is in a very important 
place: there are two roads to the sta- 
tions, one to the local soviet, and all of 
them to the codperative stores,’ con- 
tinues Afanasy, paying no attention to 
the interruptions. 

‘That means that we have to make 
a decision about it,’ says Roman, 
Afanasy’s assistant. 

“Where shall we send it? 
Volost (county) soviet?’ 

‘Of course, to the Volost soviet. And 
theyll send it on where it has to go.’ 

‘So. we have to write like this: “‘We 
beg the Volost soviet to petition the 
higher authority to build us a perma- 
nent bridge.”’’ 

“No, citizens, that will not do,’ says 
Roman. ‘“Beg” and “petition” that 
does not sound right nowadays. We 
ought to write it differently, because 
we are citizens now, and not subjects 
as before.’ 

‘That’s right, Roman,’ says Afanasy 
approvingly. ‘Here is the way we 
ought to write it: “We, the under- 
signed, citizens of the village Soshkino, 
inform the Volost soviet of the fact 
that it is necessary to build a perma- 
nent bridge across the river Nerescha. 
It is desirable that our notification 
should be taken up as soon as possible 
at the proper place.””’ 


To the 
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Roman bends his head to one side © 


and enters the necessary expressions 
into the protocol. 

Then they all sign. 

Andrey Alexiev dips the wrong end 
of his pen into the inkwell. Everybody 
laughs at him. 

“Why don’t you puton your glasses?’ 

‘No matter, his name will be read 
better.’ 

After signing the document, they all 
go home. 

The moon is bright in the sky. The 
snow banks shine with a silvery glitter. 
Every building and tree can be seen 
clearly. Pale shadows are cast by 
every standing object. The cold be- 
comes more intense. 

Afanasy is returning to his house. 

‘No matter what poor citizens they 
are, still they are getting used to the 
new ways,’ he congoles himself. 

‘They are not Satisfied now to use 
the language of slaves,’ he remarks to 
himself, chuckling, as he recalls the 
wording of the protocol. 


[El Mercurio (Santiago de Chile Liberal 
Daily), September 6] 


CHILE AND THE LEAGUE 


THE approach of the first general 
assembly of the League of Nations 
calls to our attention the disquiet and 
concern with which our people view 
every international reunion, whether 
embracing all nations or only those of 
the American continent. 

On every such occasion we are 
alarmed lest our northern frontier 
problem be brought up for discussion. 
Our chief thought is to avoid that con- 
tingency. Every other object of the 
meeting, no matter how desirable for 
ourselves and for others, is eclipsed in 
our mind by our eagerness to prevent 
the emergence of that single question. 

This has been our main concern at 
every pan-American Congress and at 
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every Peace Conference at the Hague. 

Our opponents have taken advan- 
tage of this attitude of ours to make it 
seem that we avoid discussing our con- 
troversy with our northern neighbors 
because our conscience is not clear; 
that if the issue were submitted to im- 
partial judges, we would lose our case. 

This is not true. The real reason for 
our desire to avoid discussing the 
Tacna and Arica question is that we 
would be forced to define our position 
without knowing what our position 
was, and might thus be betrayed into 
an attitude injurious to our interests. 
The plain truth is that we have not at 
present, and we never have had, a con- 
sistant, sustained, and serious policy 
toward that problem; and so we prefer 
not to hear it discussed. 

Our foreign relations have been at 
the mercy of constant cabinet changes 
and of administrations which lived in 
a permanent state of fear — in fear of 
Congress, in fear of public opinion, in 
fear of the press, in fear of political 
parties. This has made it impossible 
for us to adopt a consistant policy. 
Since we have no such policy, we pre- 
fer to be silent — at least our public 
men prefer to be silent. That is why we 
have been dragging this heavy chain 
for years and years, and are burdening 
the nation with an incubus which con- 
tinually embarrasses and humiliates it. 

Our lack of precise purposes and of 
frankness places us unjustly in the po- 
sition of a party who is in the wrong, 
and whenever we meet in conference 
with other nations, we are in continual 
dread lest the subject be mentioned. 
We would like to post up at the en- 
trance of every international confer. 
ence hall: ‘Discuss any question you 
desire, so long as you do not mention 
Tacna and Arica.’ 

Meantime, the date for the meeting 
of the League of Nations assembly is 
approaching and our representatives, 
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instead of already being on the way, 
have not even been appointed. Several 
countries, among them Peru, have had 
their delegates in Europe for a con- 
siderable time. Those gentlemen are 
preparing themselves for their task. 
They are studying carefully the new 
questions to be debated; they are 
arriving at an understanding among 
themselves, and with their govern- 
ments at home, concerning matters 
they will bring up, and their attitude to 
questions which will be debated. 

This meeting will be held in Novém- 
ber, and it requires a month for our 
delegates to arrive. At the very best 
they will come too late to familiarize 
themselves with the situation there, to 
prepare their programme, and to be- 
come acquainted with the representa- 
tives and the sentiments of the other 
countries participating in the meetings. 

Should they have precise and definite 
instructions and pursue a well-defined, 
frankly declared policy? Our local po- 
litical situation hardly permits this. It 
would be necessary first to have an 
agreement between the administration 
and Congress. It would be venturesome 
indeed to hope for such an agreement 
regarding any political policy or object 
whatsoever. 

Our delegates require instructions 
upon other matters besides our frontier 
dispute with Peru and Bolivia. In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether the assem- 
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bly of the League will take up the latter 
question in any case. None the less its 
attention will be wholly occupied with 
matters of world-wide interest which 
affect us directly. It will adopt general 
resolutions governing armaments, in- 
ternational arbitration, international 
finance, navigation, the labor question, 
the treatment of the native races, and 
a hundred other matters which are of 
profound and immediate interest for 
us. 

Unhappily, the general public is still 
oblivious to the importance of this 
meeting. Our people have regarded 
the League, and continue to regard it, 
as the dream of Utopians. The same 
gentlemen who insisted for four years 
that the world war would certainly re- 
sult in the triumph of the German 
empire, and were stunned and startled 
when the opposite occurred, are now 
predicting with equal assurance that 
the League of Nations will never reach 
the stage of final organization. Our 
international policies are inspired by 
very patriotic motives; but they con- 
tinue to be formed on the assumption 
that we live on a planet in which the 
only country is Chile. 

So time is slipping by, and quite 
likely our delegates will present them- 
selves at the Geneva assembly with 
this simple and naive programme: 
‘There shall be no discussion of Tacna 
and Arica.’ 











LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


FIRST AND SECOND CHILDHOOD 


THE same mail which brought the 
announcement of a First Novel by a 
Mr. Dyke Wilkinson, aged 86, also con- 
tained a number of articles, more or 
less bitter, on the Child Authors of the 
present day. Mr. Wilkinson, remem- 
bering that Mr. William de Morgan 
wrote his first novel in his seventies, 
claims that he holds the record; and 
indeed his performance is a cheering 
one, rich in promise for those of us who 
have topped the rise and are slanting 
toward the grave. But a profounder 
knowledge of current book sales brings 
us back to the sad realization that-the 
proper age for authorship is not seventy 
but seven. For a living writer who has 
reached maturity the only hope is that 
somewhere in the nineties he may 
throw back to the artless prattle of his 
childhood and thus compete with the 
popular penmen of the nursery. 

The bitter note referred to above in 
the recent articles on child authors is 
largely due, I think, to the feeling of 
regret for lost opportunities. Affable 
Hawk in the New Statesman of Sep- 
tember 18 remarks sadly: 


I was long past my own childhood when the 
taste of the public began to hark back to the nur- 
sery. When I lived at the top of a house with a 
wicket-gate at the stair-head to prevent me tod- 
dling down stairs, no one thought of gathering 
the pearls of verbal inaccuracy which fell from 
my lips. No one supposed that from the incon- 
sequent impressions of my eagerly susceptible, 
small, adhesive mind starry wisdom could be dis- 
tilled. My pot-hooks and hangers were not pre- 
served or I might be a richer man to-day. From 
the few specimens of my earliest correspondence 
which time has spared, I see now how blind my 
parents were. Little did they imagine that the 
most effective bread-winner of the family was 
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refusing to eat tapioca in the nursery. ‘Martin, 
my bear, is quite well,’ I see I wrote in the early 
eighties. ‘I give him a bath with me every 
morning, but I am afraid I must stop; he is getting 
so brisk.’ Again, after my first visit to church, 
‘everyone prayed to God only not I.’ How 
touching that statment would now be thought, 
produced in facsimile at the beginning of such a 
book as any child, with a little encouragement, 
with the help of a little adult adulterat: 0, with 
a little cultivation of its self-consciousness, can 
write about its new-grown feelings. _ 


The Outlook is exceptionally down- 
right on this subject. ‘The thing is far- 
cical, but it is also outrageous. . . 
Quite a number of persons, old enough 
to know better, have for some years 
been deliberately cultivating freakish- 
ness in every art. The public is, in con- 
sequence, bewildered. If persons, ma- 
ture in years, or, at least, adolescent, 
write, paint, and posture after the 
manner of savages or the mentally in- 
firm, it is not strange that a babe’s 
bunkum should be accorded serious 
attention.” Does one or does one not 
detect in this attitude a hint that the 
bread is being taken out of good men’s 
mouths by distinctly non-union au- 
thors? The child scab is a dangerous 
competitor. 

A less excited writer in the Saturday 
Westminster Gazette mildly comments 
on the fact that most of the modern 
masterpieces seem to be written by 
nine-year-old authors. ‘It is remark- 
able that most of the strongest and 
best work of children is written at this 
age. The Jellus Governess, Angela 


Ashford’s masterpiece, belongs to her 


ninth year, and so, too, do the earliest 
poems of Miss Jean Guthrie Smith, 
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who has grown up to develop a gift 
which so often perishes with the 
completion of the second crop of 
teeth.’ 

That, of course, is the regrettable 
thing. The fact that literary produc- 
tivity should cease with the advent of 
the second bicuspids, and a mere 
sterile adolescence ensue, must wring 
the hearts of both parents and authors. 
It would seem as if the Moron had the 
happiest lot, he wnose mental develop- 
ment definitely ceased at six and a half 
years. One can picture the Moron 
going on from triumph to triumph, 
casting off at regular intervals a mas- 
terpiece of the sailor-suit period. For 
him the clouds of glory never fade into 
the light of common day. At forty- 
three he sits down to compose ‘The 
Funnee Fish,’ a work inspired with all 
the vigor and power of his six-and-a 
half-year-old mind, while his aged, but 
happy parents eagerly open the en- 
velopes containing royalty checks 
which pour in from every side. 


From L’Opinion of September 18 we 
learn that an unpublished drama by 
Goethe has been discovered in Ger- 
many. It was written when the author 
was thirteen years old. 


ANOTHER unpublished document, a 
prose work, ‘A Philosophical View of 
Reform,’ written in 1820 by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, has just been an- 
nounced. This manuscript was in the 
possession, of Lady Shelley and after- 
ward of Mr. Stopford Brooke. “Now 
it has fallen to Mr. T. W. Rolleston to 
prepare it for publication at that pre- 
cise psychological moment when it 
may most fruitfully be read.’ It is a 
plea for orderly reform as contrasted 
with revolution. After a hundred 


years his voice comes to us, he says, 
‘like a voice from beyond the dead. 
.. « Eternity warning Time.’ 
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“WIDESPREAD interest,’ says the 
Nation, ‘has been aroused, not only in 
professional circles, but among all civil- 
ized Englishmen, by the announcement 
that a comprehensive edition of the 
sacred music of the Tudor period is 
now —at long last—in course of 
preparation.’ Such an edition will be 
very welcome as its absence has been 
keenly felt by music lovers and stu- 
dents. Also we are told: ‘If the printers 
and binders do their part of the work 
properly, we are going to get some- 
thing really good — an edition that is 
not only scholarly, but thoroughly 
practical.’ 


Upton SINcuair is a prophet whe is 
not without honor abroad. In France 
particularly the reviewers are enthu- 
siastic over his novels and studies of 
modern life, ‘What is Mr. Sinclair’s 
position in American letters?’ asks a 
writer in L’Opinion. ‘It is hard to find 
out. To us he seems to be a novelist of 
the very first order. Those who read. 
the Jungle (Les Empoisonneurs de 
Chicago) can never forget the profound 
and powerful impression of that sombre 
picture. To-day in Jimmie Higgins, 
Mr. Upton Sinclair tells the story of a 
socialist worker during the war. . 
Sinclair has been compared to our 
Zola, which is certainly flattering for 
us. But we must add that at the same 
time in a work like Jimmie Higgins 
there are many pages which make us 
think of Anatole France, the Anatole 
France of his best days. ... One 
need not agree with the ideas or the 
illusions of Mr. Upton Sinclair, but one 
is forced to recognize his splendid 
talent.’ 


WE print in this issue a review of 
Colonel Repington’s Diary, The First 
World War. This book is making a 
great sensation in England which will 
shortly find its echo in this country. 
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A very clever and intelligent man with 
a large circle of acquaintances among 
the ‘governing class,’ Colonel Reping- 
ton played an important and promi- 
nent part in the war, both as a mili- 
tary correspondent and critic, and as 
a confidential advisor of the leaders. 
It was his telegram in 1915 calling 
attention to the fatal shortage of high 
explosive shell which led to Lord 
Northcliffe’s successful campaign 
against Kitchener. Later he was so 
active, and perhaps so indiscreet a 
partisan in the inner circle bickerings 


-of the High Command that his efforts 


were solemnly debated in Parliament. 

His book will be read, not so much 
for its strictly military criticism, as for 
the rather lurid light it throws on the 
dessous of British political and mili- 
tary leadership during the great war. 
The casual fashion of amateur admin- 
istration and generalship, largely by 
the small clan, the ‘fifty families’ who 
rule the Empire and their ramified 
relationships, the heartlessness of a 
few, the selfishness of many, the levity 
of one group, the negligence and in- 
competence of another, these are so 
stressed, betrayed with such apparent 
unconsciousness that the devotion and 
sacrifice and downright ability of the 
others are almost forgotten. 

English reviewers cannot avoid 
showing the uneasiness they feel in 
regard to these disclosures. They are 
material for the bitterest attacks, they 
are food for agitation. The sons and 
parents and wives of dead soldiers can 
point to chapter and verse when they 
arraign the ‘ruling class,’ when they 
demand the punishment of the 
responsible. 

The Spectator describes these revela- 
tions as the ‘drama of the political 
servants’ hall at a moment of immi- 
nent peril and crisis,’ and adds: 


The best of their male masters were dying in 
the trenches. The best of their women masters 


were toiling in hospitals or in munition works 
and were putting heart and faith and brain into 
the great cause before them —the cause of 
Britain, of civilization, and of humanity. In the 
political basement, however, the inmates were 
snarling and cursing at each other, and trying to 
filch, as Colonel Repington shows, as many as 
they could and dared of the soldiers’ wreaths and 
put them on their own bald heads. Some of 
them were working more to supplant a comrade 
or to gain the favors of a pretty woman than to 
serve the cause. Others were trying to avoid re- 
sponsibility or to prepare a bolt hole if unpleas- 
ant things ‘came out later.’ 

It isan ugly, nay, a disgusting picture, but we 
should be hypocrites if we did not say at the 
same time that it is intensely interesting and in- 
tensely amusing. 


The Saturday Review hints that 
Colonel Repington may wish to en- 
courage discontent: 


Sometimes on reading the diary of lunches and 
dinners at the restaurants and in Mayfair, of 
week-end bridge and lawn tennis parties, we 
have stopped and asked, Is Colonel Repington 
also among the Socialists? Nothing is more cal- 
culated to increase the ill-feeling (already too 
prevalent) against the rich and ruling class, than 
such a passage, only one out of many, as the fol- 
lowing: ‘Sat on the Tribunal all the afternoon. 
Horrible process of sending fathers of families 
into the army. Then to the Ritz, half an hour 
late, to dine with Lady Strafford’s party for the 
Italian Day. We were a large party, and had a 
huge round table in the centre of the room. . . 
The contrast between the afternoon and the 
evening made me sad. . . . Afterward a Vaude- 
ville, and Lady Constance Stewart Richardson 
posed and contorted and danced, in few clothes 
and with bare feet. She looked like a dervish. 
Lady Strafford declared that she was playing 
John the Baptist,’ etc., etc. 

This sort of thing was done in 1916, when our 
war fortunes were at their lowest, and conscrip- 
tion had just begun. It is degeneracy, and in 
Paris would not have been tolerated. Well-bred 
French people steadily put down entertaining of 
all sorts during the war, and ladies even gave up 
low dresses. We don’t blame the men who went 
to these junketings and revels so much as the 
women who organized them, and the women 
were all, with hardly an exception, the rich 
Americans who have married titled Englishmen. 
The extent to which these rich American women 
dominate English society is deplorable. They 
set the style of English society, 4 la Newport. 
The old aristocracy may have been dull, but they 
were at least dignified and decorous. 
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This is rather ill-natured criticism 
and entirely fails to portray the very 
interesting and amusing character of 
the book — it is certainly amusing, at 
least, for foreigners. To serious and 
self-respecting Englishmen the book is 
in some respects profoundly depressing. 


From the Outlook of September 11 
we quote the following on Forgotten 
Surnames by Sir Lawrence Weaver: 
‘It is not only ill-mannered, but al- 
most disloyal, to question the taste of 
Charles Lamb, but it is difficult to for- 
give altogether his contemptuous dis- 
missal of biblia abiblia — books that 
are no books. De Quincey was more 
generous, if a little pompous, when he 
divided all books into the Literature of 
Knowledgeand the Literature of Power. 
I dislike these cold distinctions. A 
book’s a book, even if it be a printed 
parish register: when we come to a re- 
fined extract of 778 parish registers, it 
is time to hail it as an essential book. 
It may not belong to that solemn com- 
pany, the Literature of Power, but for 
sheer pleasure in reading it may be 
backed against a Meredith. Such a 
book is References to English Surnames 
in 1601. The authors are F. K. and 
S. Hitching. Whether male and female 
created He them does not appear, but 
I introduce them with gratitude. That 
the public at large was equally grateful 
I doubt, for the preface of 1910 prom- 
ised similar indices of the names of 
1602 and onwards, and I have not met 
them. It is a mad world. 

‘This slim quarto gives nearly 20,000 
references to surnames, and reveals the 
astonishing fact of a terrible list of 
casualties since 1601. Names that look 
strange, even incredible, sparkle on the 
page. Many, of course, are but old 
spellings of familiar names, and will be 
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passed over at a glance. Boijsse disen- 
tangles itself at once into Boyce, Baw- 


.deweyne is only a rotund variant of 


Baldwin, Byllyngesleye a picturesque- 
ness that would deceive no one. But 
what have we been doing to part with 
such noble patronymics as Bosfrancan, 
Capplenoote, Purbaniell, Suckispiche, 
Busvargus, and Boderlogon? Suchneat- 
nesses as Bubwith, Hixt, and Gogny? 
Lubberinck is probably Dutch, Wel- 
lanoweth has an almost Biblical flavor, 
Lyghtehowlers might be a nickname, 
and Razamore has a gay flavor. 

‘The serious feature of the situation is 
that, despite the need for national econ- 
omy, people do not abstain from renew- 
ing the depreciated currency of Smiths 
and Browns and Robinsons. In 1601 
they knew better, for these families 
scored only 133, 74, and 37 out of 
nearly 20,000. The Joneses, oddly 
enough, were badly down with 35, un- 
less they may be reinforced with 42 
Johnsons. There is, however, a direc- 
tion in which these greater families 
may help to replenish the treasury of 
English names. Let them sternly set 
their faces against baptizing their 
young in the manner of Montmorency 
Smith, Vavasour Brown, and Ingestre 
Robinson: there are people who have a 
true title to these pre-names. But the 
Treasury of F. K. and S. Hitching lies 
open. There is a hint of splendor in 
Boderlogon Smith, which would turn 
to pure gold with Sir before it, and 
Bolo is a pretty diminutive. Pur- 
baniell Brown is surely a name of 
dignity, and a businesslike flavor at- 
tends Gogny Robinson. To the first of 
the Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons 
who may adhere to Boderlogon, Pur- 
baniell, and Gogny, respectively, I 
freely resign the English copyright, nor 
are the American rights reserved.’ 
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[The New Statesman] 
COLONEL REPINGTON’S BOOK 


BY PHILIP GUEDALLA 


Ir must be more than fifty years 
since the mocking voice of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold confounded the Vic- 
torian optimists by ingeminating as a 
sort of refrain in proof of the wretched- 
ness of society, Wragg is in custody. 
The pert inconsequence of the trick is 
not without a certain schoolboy effec- 
tiveness, and there is something in its 
very rudeness, in its genteel adumbra- 
tion of a ‘Come off it’ or a ‘Garn,’ 
which must commend it to a less ele- 
gant later age. 

One is singularly tempted to apply 
the method to a modern diarist * 
whose brilliance combines in a remark- 
able degree the military wisdom of 
Clausewitz with the social ideals of 
Mr. Stephen McKenna. Colonel Rep- 
ington introduces himself with the 
roguish intimation that his best things 
have ‘been omitted on the recommen- 
dation of eminent counsel’ — happy 
counsel!—and proceeds to answer 


with unlimited gusto the old, old . 


question as to what he did in the 
Great War. 

Being a soldier of recognized ability, 
he was not employed in any military 
capacity, but was retained in London 
to direct the operations on all fronts 
in the columns of the Times. His 
revelations are titillating; his daily 
appreciations of the slowly broadening, 
deepening, thickening, blackening situ- 
ation are full of interest, but one feels 
that posterity and its historians will 
value his diary less for its revelations 


* The First World War, 1914-1918: Personal 
Experiences of Lieut.-Colonel C. & Court Reping- 
ton. Constable, 2 vols. 42s. net. 
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or for its judgments than for his con- 
tribution to the social history of Eng- 
land in war-time. He is perpetually 
lunching with a few people at the 
Ritz, dining with a few people at 
the Berkeley; he sees Lady Diana 
Manners’ last appearance in_ her 
hospital clothes (they ‘suited her so 
well; she is very sad about it’), he 
hears ‘Lady Randolph in great form, 
and most bitter against Lord K.’ 

One gets through it all the queer 
impression that one is watching an 
earthquake from a seat in a cabaret: 
the singers grimace and the flat piano 
tinkles as the great buildings go crash- 
ing down outside and the smoke goes 
up, and the flames beneath it and the 
cries, but one can still hear the piano 
playing stale rag-time. 

That is where Colonel Repington 
almost provokes one to set the war to 
a refrain in the manner of Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold and his incarcerated Miss 
Wragg. A man pulled a Browning 
pistol on an Archduke, and Europe fell 
in on itself. But Lady Milly was in 
splendid form. Three nations reeled 
fighting across France and young men 
were taken in ships to die on beaches 
in Turkey; the lights of great cities 
were turned low, because the world was 
mad. But Lady Milly was in splendid 
form. Neuve Chapelle, Loos, Gallipoli, 
Kut, the Somme. But Lady Milly.... 
That is how it strikes one. Colonel 
Repington has unintentionally etched 
his background with an acid that is 
more biting than his design. Because 
it is the acid of bitter truth. 























COLONEL REPINGTON’S BOOK 


This ingenuous diarist is perpetually 
taking us behind the scenes of the 


world’s tragedy, and the visit to the. 


coulisses is fascinating to the last 
degree. One sees the coryphées making 
up for their dazzling appearance behind 
the footlights (“Winston gave me bits 
of the sort of remarks he would make 
on the points — very good and pene- 
trating and clever, with some fine 
language. I was told that.he had sat 
up until 4 A.M. with Garvin before his 
navy speech. This accounts for the 
mess he made of it.’). The scene- 
shifters mutter as they elbow their 
way by (‘We discussed Max Aitken’s 
peerage. Max had said he was sure 
there was something coming, for he had 
cut himself shaving in the morning and 
his blood had been blue.’). And some- 
times, as one stands with Colonel 
Repington in the wings, one can catch 
a word flung by a diva to her dresser 
which explains more than all her 
divine roulades: (‘R.’ — Sir William 
Roberston — ‘says that L. G. wants 
a victory quickly, a-victory while you 
wait. He does not care where. Some- 
where where opinion will be impressed, 
like Damascus. R. has told him that 
Damascus may come in time, when 
rail and pipe lines are laid, and mean- 
time what about Beersheba? L. G. 
didn’t fancy that Beersheba would 
catch on, but Jerusalem might! This 
is War Cabinet strategy at the close of 
1916, and if we can win on it we can 
wini on anything.’) That. is how. they 
were talking behind the scenes’ and 
‘round the prompter’s desk, while. the 
‘poor simple . souls packed ‘in the 
crowded, darkened house in front were 
cheering and hoping and praying — 
and some of them even working and 
dying. 

But the collection of anecdotes is 
as barren a business as the juxtaposi- 
tion of amusing bric-d-brac except 
when it illustrates the temper of our 
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present masters. There is a glimpse of 
Mr. Lloyd George that is well worth 
remembering: 


He asked me whether there was any single 
military book published before the war which I 
found worth reading. I said, ‘The Book of 
Joshua and Clausewitz.’ ‘And Clausewitz is 
only principles,’ added L. G. 


The italic is not Mr. George’s. 

An atmosphere of broader farce is 
created by a conversation with Mar- 
shal Foch — until one remembers that 
he is not an honored effigy in the War 
Museum but an active counselor in the 
affairs of Europe: 


At the close of one day which I spent with him 
in 1914, he took me into his sanctum, and having 
shut the door, said, in a most impressive way, 
that there was one subject upon which he sin- 
cerely desired my opinion. . .. I wondered 
what it could be. He took up a map of northern 
Europe, spread it out and asked me solemnly 
how much European territory we should expect 
for ourselves at the end of the war. 


In a conversation with Francis I., 
Frederick the Great, or Napoleon, 
this inquiry would have had its 
humor. But in the mouth of Marshal 
Foch it is too rich for laughter, because 
Marshal Foch is still alive. One does 
not wonder when he complains in 1919: 
‘President Wilson leads the Confer- 
ence and does what he likes. I may not 
have my Rhine frontier because it is 
against Wilson’s fine principles, and so 
when war comes again’ — one admires 
the fine, downright certainty of it — 
‘we shall have fine principles in place 
of a natural frontier.’ Observers. had 
always suspected that Marshal Foch 
regarded the war as a simple episode 
in the history of France; but the cer- 
tainty is somehow a trifle disquieting. 

On the impersonal side, Colonel 
Repington’s diary is an equally valu- 
able record of the war. He had rotated 
for years in what are called ‘well- 
informed circles,’ and he had written 
on military subjects with an intelli- 
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gence to which they are rarely treated, 
so that one is not surprised to find real 
insight in the thumb-nail appreciations 
of the changing situation which he 
entered in his journal. They show very 
clearly how the war looked, at every 
hour of it, from the angle of Whitehall. 
For Colonel Repington is preémi- 
nently a War Office soldier of the most 
brilliant type. That is perhaps why 
he finds little room for praise of Lord 
Kitchener. 

His intimacy with the military beau 
monde enables one to get a unique 
glimpse at the temper of the British 
higher command. One is perpetually 
elbowed, as one follows him into the 
Holy of Holies, by a succession of 
genial gentlemen with nicknames. 
There is ‘Fatty’ Wilson, and ‘Scatters’ 
Wilson, and ‘Bockus’ Nicol, and 
‘Putty,’ and ‘Rawly.’ One seems to 
get the keynote of it all when the 
diarist adjures Sir William Robertson 
to ‘let Archie invade Palestine.’ It is 
quite a comfort when one remembers 
the uprooting of humbler persons to 
see the cozy bonhomie of high quarters. 
And Colonel Repington would not 
change it for worlds, even when a 
casualty list showed that some thor- 
oughly good fellow had not quite come 
up to the expectations of his friends: 
‘I cannot get to hear yet whether there 
are any more generals who have been 
kicked out, besides X., Y., and Z. I 
hope there are no more: it is not at all 
satisfactory.’ And it was not. 

There are moments when one won- 
ders whether Colonel Repington was 
living in reality or in an early story by 
Mr. Kipling. Whole pages of his bril- 
liant record are little more than cumu- 
lative evidence that the perspicacious 
Mr. Britling had seen through it when 
he grumbled about the military clique: 


The army had been a thing aloof, for a special 
end. It had developed all the characteristics of 
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a caste. It had very high standards along the 
lines of its specialization, but it was inadaptable 
and conservative. Its exclusiveness was not so 
much a deliberate culture as a consequence of its 
detached function. ... It saw the great un- 
official civilian world as something vague, some- 
thing unsympathetic, something possibly an- 
tagonistic, which it comforted itself by snubbing 
when it dared and tricking when it could, some- 
thing that projected members of Parliament 
toward it, and was stingy about money. 


While Mr. Wells was writing that in 
1916, Colonel Repington was restating 
it night after night in the social entries 
of his diary. 

It is on the social side that this book 
will live, if posterity knows its busi- 
ness. One would give whole books of 
Polybius for one good picture of a little 
dinner at Carthage in the Second 
Punic War. The talk in the Saracen 
tents during the First Crusade, a politi- 
cal hostess’s diary in the Hundred 
Years’ War, Parisian gossip when the 
Grande Armée was in the field, these 
would be the original sources of true 
history for which no amount of 
dispatches, documents pour servir, and 
military biographies are a substitute. 
Colonel Repington’s diary will perform 
that inestimable service for the histo- 
rian of the future. Those corner tables 
at Claridge’s, that charity matinée at 
the Alhambra, what the lovely lady 
said to the statesman, how the pretty 
widow looked in her weeds, these and 
these are the materials which Colonel 
Repington pours into the lap of history 
with the happiest disregard of solem- 
nity, discretion — and the war. ‘The 
only visible signs of war,’ he wrote on 
a Sunday in 1917, ‘are that the men 
now wear usually short coats and 
black ties in the evenings, that dinners 
are shorter, and that servants are 
fewer and less good.’ 

Those, in the happy diarist’s judg- 
ment, are the only visible signs of war. 
Well, perhaps. 





























[L’ Humanite] 
A PEASANT FUNERAL 


BY ANDRE BAILLON 


Tuat sturdy Johanna who had such 
red cheeks died during the night. 
Someone has put in front of the farm 
a cross made out of straw, until the 
beadle can bring a wooden cross from 
the church. ; 

Phrasie, my landlady, told me the 
news. She laid out the corpse, as she 
would do for me if I were to die, and 
since sunrise she has gone across the 
moors from one farm to another to 
tell the neighbors. 

‘What a misfortune!’ I said to 
Phrasie. ‘And her poor Guido, what 
will he do?’ 

‘Just think of it,’ she answered, ‘a 
whole stableful to look after; four 
cows, an ox, and a calf.’ 

‘There are the children, too, Phrasie, 
five of them, I think.’ 

‘Seven, monsieur. Oh, well, the 
children are less important; they take 
care of themselves. But the animals, 
the cows, and the ox!’ 

‘And the calf, Phrasie.’ 

Phrasie thought of the calf. 

“You know,’ she said, ‘the prayers 
will be to-night at eight o’clock. Will 
you come?’ 

“Yes, Phrasie.’ 

It was a vague, low building, like 
my own, beside the great marsh. 
When I arrived that evening, I was 
not the first. Men and women neigh- 
bors were already waiting, sitting 
silently on their chairs, their sabots in 
a row near the door with the lanterns 
for the return. I had on shoes and I 
walked softly, ashamed of the noise I 
made on the squeaking sand. 


Guido does not raise his head. He is 
sitting near the hearth as though to 
warm himself — although there is no 


fire. A great black kettle hangs in the 


fireplace. Near him, on a bench, his 
four boys hang down their eight bare 
little legs. The girls have been put to 
bed, being too young to pray for so 
long a time, their hands joined to- 
gether. Their beds are beside the 
wall, beneath two pictures of Jesus and 
his mother, who hold in their hands 
red, burning hearts. 

Other neighbors arrive, take off their 
sabots, and barefoot or in stockings, 
seek a place. The best seat has been 
reserved for Gilles, who will recite the 
prayers, because he is the nearest 
neighbor. Everyone has his duty. 
On the day of the funeral Fons will 
ring the churchbells, Nelis will lend 
his cart for the body, Benooi, his mare; 
the others will pray. 

At eight o’clock, Gilles, the cripple, 
arrives, limping as always. First he 
seems very tall, then very small, and 
when he sits down, like everyone else. 
Before he begins, Guido opens the 
door of the room where the dead 
woman is lying so that she can be 
nearer. We can only see in the dark- 
ness a white something, probably a 
corner of the bed on which she lies. 

‘In the name of the Father. . 
Gilles makes a great sign of the cross, 
which he learned from the Trappists. 
He repeats slowly the beginnings of the 
prayers which the others continue 
aloud, just as on Sunday in the 
church. I can distinguish the thin, 
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high voices of the children, and the 
low bass of Guido who finishes last, 
because he has to carry his sorrow as 
well as the words. 

Gilles waits for him, and then be- 
gins again. When he has been three 
times through the rosary, he recites 
ten Ave Marias, for each of which he 
names a special intention. At the last 
one, he says: 

‘For the one among us who will be 
the first to die.’ 

‘Amen!’ 

It is finished. Everyone rises. At 
the door the men light their pipes from 
their lanterns. The women go out 
first. Guido has not stirred. 

In the morning I went to see the 
dead woman. Stretched out on her 
bed, she no longer had her red cheeks, 
and in her mouth her teeth looked like 
yellow grains of corn. 

With the branch I threw a few drops 
of Holy Water on her face. Suddenly 
it seemed as if Johanna wept! 

While I watched her, Guido, on his 
knees before the hearth, was blowing 
the fire beneath the kettle of food for 
his animals. 

‘They have to eat,’ he said. 

In a field, shouting and running, the 
children took care of themselves. 

When we came back that evening 
for the prayers, the body was already 
in the new coffin. There was a smell of 
resin in the room, just as in a pine 
woods when you cut down the trees. 

On the morning of the funeral, 
Guido put on his best frock shirt and 
breeches. His face is the same as 
usual, too moulded by life, and too 
baked by the sun to show a strange 
emotion. He smokes his pipe. As 


people begin to arrive, he tucks it 
away in his pocket. He has forgotten 
nothing, neither the piece of money 
for the offering, nor the penny for his 
chair, nor his great red handkerchief. 
He is interested: in the efforts of the 
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men who are putting the coffin on the 
cart. It isa little awkward. They lack 
the experience of the undertaker’s 
crews in the towns, but they are 
strong. Hah! There she is, in place. 

Lice, the mare, goes off at a good 
pace. Her burden is generally more 
heavy; Benooi, who leads her by the 
bridle, is almost forced to run. But 
for his Sunday clothes, he looks as if 
he were coming home from the fields. 
Guido strides behind him; his four 
boys have to trot to keep up with him. 
Then comes the group of women in 
their cloaks, and then the men stretch- 
ing out behind. Nobody speaks, all 
hurry along. There is no sound except 
the whisper of the heather in the wind 
and the dry rattle of the wheels in the 
rutted road. 

It is hard to believe that the cart 
carries a dead person. It does not look 
like a hearse. But the coffin is there, 
across it, and the cross which will be 
placed on the grave. 

At the high road Benooi stops to 
give Fons time to go to the church to 
ring the bells. Ina little while we hear 
them; the great sound rolls out above 
the oak trees to greet the dead. 

Monsieur le Curé himself repeats the 
mass. They have put Johanna down 
on the stone floor, near the communion 
bench, like a humble body who had 
no right to go farther. Guido is kneel- 
ing a little in front of her. He prays 
just as he prays on Sunday, turning 
the pages of his book in time with the 
priest. 

At the offering he looks for a long 
time at his piece of money before drop- 
ping it in the plate, but in coming 
back he is troubled because he has 
passed the coffin on the right instead 
of on the left, and he turns and goes 
back around the body of his wife. 
Then he kneels and does not move. 

The cemetery lies around the church. 
It is better so for the dead. They enter 














OF COMFORT. 


their tombs still warm from the 
prayers, and the benedictions have no 
time to blow away in the wind. 

Before the grave, Guido unfolds his 
handkerchief. His hands tremble, his 
legs tremble, his frock trembles on 
his back. He has forgotten to take off 
his cap. He leans on the grave and calls 
three times —‘ Wanne!’— Wanne!’— 
‘Wanne! ’— louder each time, he calls 
in anguish to Wanne who cannot reply. 

The children begin to cry. Standing 
still beside me Fons bites his lip, and 
keeps his eyes, brimming with tears, 
fixed on one of the oak trees. 

If I could weep like them! If I 
could feel, like them, the stupid tears 
run down my face, and drink them — 
those good tears which purge the soul! 

Will you forgive me, oh poor, dead 
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woman, if like a stranger, a writer of 
stories, I note with my eyes the red 
face of the beadle, Guido, on his knees 
by the grave, the trees that stir in the 
wind, the hot sun shining down? 

Perhaps, later, Guido who mourns 
you, your children, and the others who 
weep, will have almost forgotten you. 
You will be ‘the late Johanna.’ But 
for me you will live. You will have 
your red cheeks, your teeth white as 
the milk of your cows, you will cut 
the heather on your knees, your white 
cap nodding among the heather blos- 
soms — and then, perhaps, I too shall 
weep in remembering that you are 
dead, remembering how we laid you 
in the ground. Oh, poor Johanna, 
only a few bones in a little cemetery 
in the depths of Brittany. 


[The Nation] 
OF COMFORT 


It is a queer word, that ‘Comfort.’ 
It appears to have come down in the 
world. We suppose from the look of it 
that once it meant something that 
added strength or courage or fortitude, 
and the original meaning is seen in the 
old Statute of Treasons, which defines 
treason as ‘comforting the King’s ene- 
mies.” Fairly early it came to imply a 
mental consolation or solace, as we see 
in the words, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
my people,’ and ‘Rachel mourning for 
her children, and would not be com- 
forted.’ Then there is the proverb 
about Job’s Comforters, and we have 
known ‘cold comfort,’ which meant 
much the same as the consolation given 
to Job. 

That high or spiritual meaning still 
persists. One hears an old woman 


sometimes saying that her son, or even 
her husband, is a ‘great comfort’ to 
her, and the poet writes of ‘comfort 
scorned of devils.” But in its com- 
monest use the word has degenerated. 
When we speak of comfort, we gener- 
ally think of an easy, warm, and restful 
state of body or bodily surroundings. 
We mean ‘creature comforts,’ or ‘home 
comforts,’ implying pleasant furniture 
and plenty to eat. When we say that a 
family is ‘in comfortable circum- 
stances,’ we mean that life is pretty 
easy for it. A ‘comfortable person’ is 
easy-going and inclined to be stout. A 
‘comforter’ has so little reference to 
Job that it has become a woolen scarf. 

There is something peculiarly Eng- 
lish about the word. Though a French 
hotel may advertise Conforts du pre- 
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mier ordre, all foreigners recognize the 
English claim. A few years ago there 
was a fairly well-to-do Athenian who 
was far from content with the illustri- 
ous glories of his city. In vain the 
Acropolis revealed to him by day and 
night the noblest monuments of archi- 
tecture. In vain Lycabettus rose in 
pellucid air, and the bay of Salamis 
glowed like amethyst, and purple Hy- 
mettus hummed with all its bees. No 
history, art, or nature could soothe his 
restless soul. For he had been in Eng- 
land, and ‘Nothing,’ he cried, ‘nothing 
on earth makes life worth living but 
solid English comfort!’ 

England’s solid comfort had given 
him a glimpse of an earthly Paradise, 
and in his own City of the Violet 
Crown he mourned uncomforted. One 
remembers how the Yorkshire servant 
who accompanied Kinglake upon his 
journey through Servia and Bulgaria, 
then almost as desolate under Turkish 
rule as now under Christian atrocities, 
‘rede doggedly on in his pantry jacket, 
looking out for “gentlemen’s seats.”’ 
It was for the Englishcomfort of gentle- 
men’s seats that the poor fellow was 
looking, unable to imagine a country 
so god-forsaken as to be without it. 
Similarly, we have known a wealthy 
traveling Englishman regretfully in- 
form his Turkish host that in England 
we always have marmalade for break- 
fast. And two English ladies, compas- 
sionately eager to give relief to dis- 
tressed Albania, wrote to inquire 
whether the railways were comfortable 
there and the lavatories clean; and the 
only possible answer was that in Al- 
bania there are neither railways nor 
lavatories. 

That solid English comfort, how 
pleasingly fond memory paints it! The 
large and airy bedroom with dark 
blinds, the early tea brought in by the 
white-aproned maid, the hot shaving- 
water and cleaned boots, the large 
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washing-basins, the white porcelain 
bath, the copious breakfast with coffee 
or tea, and choice of varied flesh, fowl, 
and eggs upon the sideboard, the 
smoking room with deep armchairs and 
a mingled savor of cigars and peaty 
tweeds, the healthy and appetizing 
exercise with horse or fishing rod or gun, 
the copious lunch, which perhaps ap- 
peared by the butler’s magic in the 
woods, the bland hours of afternoon, 
just pleasantly stirred by the clink of 
tea cups, the leisurely converse upon 
animals and birds and fishes, hardly in- 
terrupted by the copious dinner, and 
continued till whisky-and-soda with 
sandwiches announced the approach 
of welcome bedtime. Or (not to leave 
out the intellectual stimulus so essen- 
tial for complete well-being) the peru- 
sal of the Times and the sporting paper 
in the morning, the large library with 
card tables, the rows of well-bound 
books with readable titles, the occa- 
sional references to politics and the 
ruin of the country, and perhaps a 
walk to church with the ladies on Sun- 
day, to encourage the poor and to listen 
in somnolent peace to the voices of 
vicar and choir boys among the ancient 
arches. 

What other land has ever incubated 
a life of such comfort as that? The dis- 


-gruntled satirist may sniff at Heart- 


break House and Horseback Hall. Never 
mind! No country but ours has 
evolved such solidity of comfort, and 
the further the comfort withdraws into 
the abysm of time the more we dwell 
upon it with poignant regret. Rhoda 
Broughton was no more gourmand 
than the rest of us, yet with what 
pathos, in old age, in her posthumous 
novel, she laments the passing of once 
familiar joys: 

‘The unbidden tears rise to my eyes,’ she 
writes, ‘as I look back upon the fat breasts of 


those Aylesbury ducks across the desert of the 
late lean years. Then they were commonplaces 
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of daily life, and did not even provoke an ad- 
miring ejaculation, any more than did their hand 
maids, the exquisite narrowfat peas in their ten- 
der juvenility.’ 


It is true, there are various standards 
of comfort, differing chiefly according 
to income. Some find comfort in a 
Kensington flat or maisonette; some in 
the ignobly decent monotony of a sub- 
urban street. Some are content when 
they have attained to a best parlor, 
where books lie upon the table like 
spokes in a wheel and the india-rubber 
plant in the window sheds an almost 
religious shade. We remember what 
pride filled old Clayhanger’s heart 
when at last he won for himself a dwell- 
ing whose front door opened into a 
passage instead of a room. The ‘work- 
ing people’ (the average men and wom- 
en of every country) cling to their 
‘bits of things’ as evidences of respect- 
ability and realities of comfort, and 
grudgingly part with them to the 
pawnshop when times are hard. It is 
made a bitter reproach to them if they 
purchase fur coats and jewelry or even 
clothe the children well, when times 
are good; yet, within their narrow 
limits, they are only imitating the ideal 
of necessary comfort held by their ‘bet- 
ters,’ who certainly are not working 
people. 

Comfort is largely a matter of com- 
parison. All who were out upon any 
fighting front during the war know how 
comfortable, how luxurious even, the 
ordinary things of life appeared to them 
on their return — the real bread and 
butter, the plentiful soap and water, 
the bed with sheets. Even after a 
journey to foreign parts, Catullus 
knew that feeling of unaccustomed but 
familiar peace: 


‘Oh, what is more blessed than release from 
anxieties?’ he wrote; ‘when the soul lays aside 
its burden, and wearied with exertions abroad 
we reach our own hearth and settle snugly down 
in the bed we have so pined for.’ 
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It is largely a matter of comparison, 
but the trouble is that when they have 
become accustomed to one degree of 
comfort, people are very unwilling to 
descend to another. We can imagine 
that some would miss the tea brought” 
up to the bedside, some the marmalade 
for breakfast, some the Aylesbury 
ducklings, some the deep armchairs, 
some the porcelain bath, some the 
aproned maid, some the Times, some 
the india-rubber plant. The German 
nobleman thinks it hard to remove 
from his ancestral Schloss into a de- 
sirable villa residence. The Russian 
Grand Duke is dissatisfied with a 
workman’s food and clothing, even 
though the Soviet workman’s standard 
of life may have advanced. The learned 
professor does not enjoy returning to 
the attic which seemed quite jolly 
when he was a student. Fear of losing 
comfort to which people are accus- 
tomed or have risen has an incalculable 
influence even upon our votes. It acts 
as a drag on politics, national and in- 
ternational. ‘Behold the bulwarks of 
the Constitution!’ cries the comfort- 
able man, restoring his confidence by a 
walk through suburban villas. Skin 
for skin, yea, all that other people have, 
will a man give for his comfort. He 
will also block the way to all that other 
people ought to have. For comfort is 
the life-breath of reaction, and that is 
why England has long been the most 
Conservative of countries, being the 
Daniel Lambert of nations, as George 
Meredith once called her. 

But our Daniel Lambert is shrink- 
ing now, and the skin begins to hang 
loose about his opulent limbs. One 
need not consider only the rumors of 
strikes and revolutions and Bolshevism 
to know the change that is indubitably 
upon us. Read the news about the 
sales of great country houses and es- 
tates. Heartbreak House collapses; 
Horseback Hall fades like a vision. 
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Profiteers, glutted like ghouls with 
noble blood, may flourish for the mo- 
ment, but they too will shrink and fade. 
Already one sees the belted Earl won- 
dering whether it is really necessary to 
~ his salvation to have a castle in the 
North, a mansion in the South, a house 
in Grosvenor Square, and a villa on the 
Mediterranean, involving so much per- 
plexity in which of them to live. Al- 
_ ready great town mansions are split- 
ting into flats, fissiparous as jelly fish. 
Already our country gentry are tak- 
ing paying guests and teaching them 
what English comfort was. The shrink- 
age proceeds downward right through 
all the comfortable classes — down 
through the ‘people of independent 
means’ to the hardworking profes- 
sional men and women. ‘Beautiful it 
‘is,’ cried Carlyle two generations ago, 
“to see the idol of old Mammon crack- 
ing in all directions!’ The idol was 
patched up for a time, but now it 
cracks still more visibly, and we do not 
deny it is a beautiful sight. But a lot 
of comfort goes with it, and the loss 
does not look so beautiful. 

What, then, shall we do? With the 
pound note valued at something be- 
tween eight and ten shillings, we have 
become a poor country instead of being 
a rich, and we must adapt ourselves to 
the change. At what we should prop- 
erly call the worst, each plane of the 
comfortable classes must come down a 
degree or -two in comfort, the castle 
living at the standard of the mansion, 
and the mansion at the standard of the 
villa, and so on down the scale of 
wealth and shrinkage. At what, we 
suppose, we ought to call the best, 
there will be a general rise in the de- 
grees of comfort for the average men 
and women who work daily for wages, 
and a proportional fall for the com- 
fortable classes, the severity of the fall 
varying directly with the distance. 
That Earl’s fall, for instance, right 
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down to the level of comfort ‘in widest 
commonalty spread,’ will be like Luci- 
fer’s when he fell sheer over the crystal 
battlements of heaven and landed on 
barren Lemnos Isle. 

But to the humble journalist the jolt 
or bump will hardly be perceptible. In 
any case,’ we have encouraging ex- 
amples. How pleasant it is to read of 
those American Indians who burned 
all their furniture and other possessions 
once a year and started fresh and 
clean! And let us recall the list of com- 
forts that Thoreau took with him to 
the woods — a list that sounds almost 
superfluously long: 


A bed, a table, a desk, three chairs, a looking- 
glass three inches in diameter, a pair of tongs and 
andirons, a kettle, a skillet, a frying pan, a dip- 
per, a wash-bowl, two knives and forks, one cup, 
one spoon, a jug for oil, a jug for molasses, ‘and a 
japanned lamp. 


He added a book or two, but we think 
an Earl would find it quite possible to 
curtail that list in other ways as well. 
The first thing for us to do, as the por- 
tentous change creeps upon us, is to re- 
store the original meaning of that word 
‘comfort.’ We must restore it to its 
birthright as something contributing 
to strength, courage, or fortitude. 
Then, with the poet of America, we 
can cry: 


Not for delectations sweet, 
Not the cushion and the slipper, not the peaceful 
and the studious, 
Not the riches safe and palling, not for us the 
tame enjoyment! 
Do the feasters gluttonous feast? 
Do the corpulent sleepers sleep? have they locked 
and bolted the doors? 
Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on the 
ground! 


But one hopes that by that time 
those questions will be needless, for 
there will then be no gluttonous feast- 
ers, no corpulent sleepers, no locks and 
bolts, no doors, except to keep out the 
cold. 














BLASCO IBANEZ 


{Heraldo de Madrid (Liberal Daily), 
September 9] 


BLASCO IBANEZ 
BY CARLOS DE BATLLE 


In the United States they call him 
Mr. Ibffiez, because they cannot un- 
derstand why a man should have two 
family names. They see how a per- 
son might be called Astor, Carnegie, 
Blasco, or Ibfiiez, but they do not ap- 
prove such prodigality as Astor Carn- 
egie or Blasco Ibffiez. 

This custom of using both family 
names is a whim peculiar to old peoples 
who have an ineradicable tendency to 
make everything as complex as pos- 
sible, even to the names of individuals. 

So in North America, which is the 
country of simplicity par excellence, 
men have to content themselves with 
a single name, and so they have sup- 
pressed the Blasco of our novelist and 
call him simply Mr. IbAfiez. 

At first glance I may seem to be 
trite with this subject, but it has its 
significance. Our Blasco Ib4fiez has 
succeeded in gaining the attention of a 
nation which ordinarily believes itself 
too busy to devote more than three 
weeks to any one celebrity. 

It is a miraculous achievement to 
have inspired a real and general in- 
terest in the Yankee people. Blasco 
Ibafiez, or Mr. Ibafiez, as you please, 
has accomplished this. To-day he is 
more popular, more generally talked 
about, perhaps more highly rated in 
the United States than in Spain itself. 

For Spain—we are and always 
have been slaves to tradition — al- 
ways selects the moment when one of 
its sons has broken out from the 
formidable triangle made by the three 
streets of the Alcalf, Sevilla, and Car- 
rera de San Jeré6nimo, and is winning 
triumphs beyond the frontier both for 
himself and for his native land, to 
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‘take him down’ and to discover 
faults in him which no one had previ- 
ously detected. 

This has happened so many times 
before that it is no novelty in the case 
of the great Valencien novelist. 

His popularity began to decline in 
Spain — among professional writers 
rather than the public in general — as 
soon as France began to pay attention 
to his works. Every time that one of 
his books proved a best seller in 
France and established more firmly 
his reputation — and likewise that of 
his native country — some alert and 
shrewd critic was sure to start up at 
home, raising a cry of alarm, extend- 
ing his hands in deprecation, and en- 
deavoring to prevent his innocent 
fellow countrymen from falling into 
the track of foreign adulation. 

These pious laborers, these gestures 
of disapproval, these bursts of right- 
eous wrath in which their authors some- 
times tried to disguise their sentiment 
in a mask of irony, are due to very 
transparent motives. All our great 
writers have suffered from the same 
source. Valera, Palacio Valdés, Galdés, 
and Picon, owe their personal reputa- 
tion and that of their works mainly to 
foreign critics. When France and Eng- 
land began to admire them, our own 
people at home started to disparage 
them. As soon as other countries 
read their works, adopted them into 
their literary circles, chanted their 
praises, and recognized the strain of 
genius in their works, their own coun- 
trymen tried to show that the time 
had come to withdraw their books .- 
from circulation and to relegate the 
authors to the pension list. 


So Vicente Blasco Ibffiez, the 


author of such purely Spanish novels 
as La Barraca, La Bodega, and La 
Cathedral, has had the misfortune to 
achieve, while still in the prime of life 
and the fulness of his productive 
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powers, a greater reputation outside 
of Spain than in his native country. 
Indeed his foreign fame is almost in- 
timidating. 

Certainly there is not in France a 
single well-read gentleman who does 
not know his name and admire his 
works. In the United States he has 
been welcomed with triumphal honors. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him at the same time 
as upon General Pershing. The Chi- 
cago Tribune has paid him two thou- 
sand dollars for astory. A great syndi- 
cate of journals, publishing six hundred 
thousand issues daily, has engaged an 
article from him every week. Both 
in Spain and outside of Spain there 
are many people who are studying 
Spanish and learning the language 
merely to read his stories in their 
native tongue. 

For my paft I hold the opinion that 
any man who raises the reputation of 
Spain abroad deserves the gratitude 
of his fellow countrymen. That grati- 
tude is due a Spaniard whose love for 
his country is only strengthened by 
his absence from it. It is evident that 
the world is now curious to see what 
comes out of Spain, and it is but a 
short step from curiosity to sympathy 
and interest. . 
~ $panish is even more studied than 
French to-day in the United States 
and England, France is devoting 
itself with enthusiasm to the study of 
our language, and the intellectual 
movements of our country are receiv- 
ing respectful consideration. All this 
is due mainly to the interest and ad- 
miration which men like the elder 
Valera, Palacio Valdés, and Blasco 
Ibffiez have inspired for our literature 
and language. In the course of the 
present season in Paris, French trans- 
lations of ten of Blasco Ibffiez’ works 
will be published. This means that 
during the season the whole French 
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press will be occupied on at least ten 
occasions not only with Blasco Ibéjiez 
but with Spain and Spanish literature 
and intellectual movements. 

Naturally there will also be ten 
occasions when the Spanish press will 
feel called upon to publish long articles, 
endeavoring to show that it is a great 
mistake to pay so much attention to 
the works of Blasco Ib4fiez; attention 
which could be more profitably de- 
voted to other Spanish efforts. 


[The New Statesman] 
THE POET LAUREATE* 


In an age of fever and stridency it is 
pleasant to taste a dry but delicate 
wine from a glass that is chiseled with 
reverence. The metaphor must not be 
taken too literally, for in the best work 
of Mr. Bridges the unity between con- 
tent and form is more intimate than 
that between a vintage and the goblet 
that contains it. He has, nevertheless, 
been charged by some with too much 
technique, with making too many ex- 
periments in metre, and, generally, 
with a suspicious erudition. An inter- 
esting light is thrown on his early atti- 
tude toward poetry by the following 
passage from his prefatory memoir to 
the works of Dolben: ‘What had led 
me to poetry was the inexhaustible 
satisfaction of form, the magic of 
speech, lying as it seemed to me in the 
masterly control of the material: it was 
an art which I hoped to learn. An in- 
stinctive rightness was essential, but, 
given that, I did not suppose that the 
poet’s emotions were in any way better 
than mine or mine than another’s. . . 
I think that Dolben imagined poetic 
form to be the naive outcome of pecul- 
iar personal emotion; just as one im- 
agines in nature the universal mind con- 
quering matter by the urgence of life.’ 


* October and other Poems. By Robert Bridges. 
William Heinemann. 5s. net. 
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Though form alone cannot produce 
poetry, yet if the shrine is built with 
art, the goddess will be more prone to 
inhabit it. Mr. Bridges has built many 
delicate fanes, and it is thought that 
she has not seldom been tempted to 
enter them. The fusion of music and 
meaning held in a line of poetry cannot 
be built up by craft any more than its 
secret can be resolved by analysis. Yet 
art, after all, is not a bad seeding- 
ground for inspiration. Mr. Bridges 
holds a distinct and individual position 
in contrast on the one hand to his con- 
temporary Mr. Hardy, and on the other 
to some of the younger poets, such as 
Julian Grenfell, in whom the ‘urgence 
of life’ without much training seems 
by mysterious means to have found its 
just expression. 

With Mr. Hardy music and rhythm 
hold a much more subordinate posi- 
tion: the surface patterns are chequered 
and often contorted, hinting at com- 
motion below: he deals with words 
more as a conqueror than as a wooer 
and driven almost with the force of 
portents into strange collocations: at- 
tention is seized by vivid strokes of 
realism, while a sinister undercurrent 
flows beneath the words with the ar- 
resting power of a message about to be 
delivered. In the best work of Mr. 
Bridges the form attains its full meas- 
ure of beauty, but the attention is sel- 
dom arrested by force. As an example 
of the way in which he can convey a re- 
strained emotion through the pure 
modulation of his verse, two stanzas 
may be quoted from the ‘Elegy on a 
Lady whom Grief for the Death of her 
Betrothed Killed’ (published in 1890): 


Now to the river bank the priests are come: 
The bark is ready to receive its freight: 

Let some prepare her place therein, and some 
Embark the litter with its slender weight: 
The rest stand by in state, 

And sing her a safe passage over: 

While she is oared across to her new home, 
Into the arms of her expectant lover. 
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And thou, O lover, thou art on the watch, 
Where, on the banks of the forgetful streams, 
The pale indifferent ghosts wander, and snatch 
The sweeter moments of their broken dreams — 
Thou, when the torchlight gleams, 

When thou shalt see the slow procession, 

And when thine ears the fitful music catch, 
Rejoice, for thou art near to thy possession. 


A beautiful example of his pictorial 
power is ‘A Passer-by’ (published in 
1890), from which we quote the first 
stanza: 


Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails 
crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 
That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 
Whither away, fair rover, and what thy 
quest? 
Ah! soon when winter has all our vales opprest, 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail is 
hurling, 
Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails 
furling? 


The author of these lines was no 
pedant. His own view of pedants may 
be gathered from a poem in the present 
volume called ‘Flycatchers,’ in which 
he describes his school days: 


An authoritative old wiseacre 
Stood over us and from a desk fed us with flies. 


Dead flies — such as litter the library south- 
window, 

That buzzed at the panes until they fell stiff- 
baked on the sill, 

Or are rolled up asleep i’ the blinds at sunrise, 

Or wafered flat in a shrunken folio. 


This volume contains thirty-six poems 
of which about half deal with the war. 
Mr. Bridges still experiments in metres, 
one of the most successful experiments 
being the poem on Christmas Eve, 
1913. The author tells us that in this 
poem rhyme is admitted, like allitera- 
tion, as an ornament at will: An argu- 
ment sometimes put forward for dis- 
pensing with rhyme is that its use may, 
on occasion, exact the wrong word. 
This, however, is no more an argument 
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against the discipline of rhyme, which 
requires words of a certain sound, than 
against the discipline of metre, which 
requires words of a certain rhythm. 
The reason for experiments such as 
these of Mr. Bridges is not to make 
verse easier — indeed, they must often 
make it harder — but to increase vari- 
ation and open new avenues of growth. 
In this poem the Christmas bells are 
heard ringing on a starry night over 
frozen ground: the influence of Milton, 
whichis felt in the verse, is well adapted 
to the crystalline quality of the scene, 
the ancient nature of the message, and 
the mingled sympathy and aloofness 
of the poet listening in his solitude on 
the hill: 


The constellated sounds 
ran sprinkling on earth’s floor 
As the dark vault above 
with stars was spangled o’er 


But to me heard afar 
it was starry music 
Angel’s song, comforting 
as the comfort of Christ 
When he spake tenderly 
to his sorrowful flock: 
The old words came to me 
by the riches of time 
Mellow’d and transfigured 
as I stood on the hill 
Heark’ning in the aspect 
of th’ eternal silence. 


‘The Flowering Tree,’ whose ‘wil- 
lowy sprays around fell tasseling to the 
ground,’ is another beautiful poem in a 
similar measure. The ode on Shake- 
speare, unlike that of Mr. Hardy, is 
tinged throughout by the sombre days 
in which it was written during the year 
1916, and nine out of the ten stanzas 
refer to the war. 


The trumpet blareth and calleth the true to be 
stern, 
Be then thy soft reposeful music dumb; 
Yet shall thy lovers awhile give ear — 
Though in war’ s garb they come — 
' 'To the praise of England’s gentlest son. 
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Shakespeare is enthroned beside 


Homer: 
The myriad -hearted by the mighty-hearted one. 


The eighth stanza contains a vision 
of the ‘Angel of Earth from Strife 
Aloof’: 


It was not terror in his eyes nor wonder 
That glance of the intimate exaltation 
Which lieth as Power under all Being, 
And broodeth in Thought above, 
As a bird wingeth, over the ocean, 
Whether indolently the heavy water sleepeth 
Or is dashed in a million waves, chafing or lightly 
laughing. 


The poem ends with the praise of 
Youth: 


Who lightly in the day of fury 
Put on England’s glory as a common coat. 


The poem ‘Trafalgar Square, Sep- 
tember, 1917,’ is written on the theme 
of the wounded standing in the sun 
under Nelson’s column, and contains 
the curious fancy of ‘unfealous Shake- 
speare,’ the genius of England at peace, 
feeling exiled ‘from life and glow,’ 
when he thinks of Nelson, her genius 


in war: 


As he standeth in stone, aloft and alone, 
Sailing the sky with one arm and one eye. 


In one or two instances, such as ‘ Der 
Tag’ and the verses to Australia, Mr. 
Bridges departs from his usual style 
into a colloquial manner, which is not 
really natural to him. Asa poet of war, 
especially in the ode on Shakespeare, 
he holds a fair equipoise between its 
competing challenges, and transfuses a 
deep feeling with the intellectual 
quality of his verse. Though part of 
the verses in this volume fall some way 
below the level of the best, the best are 
the more remarkable, when it is con- 
sidered that they were written during 
years of emotional chaos by a poet who 
is now seventy-five years old and who 
is still adventuring. 
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[The Atheneum] 


CARAVAGGIO: A NEGLECTED 
MASTER 


Few masters of painting are more 
completely ignored here to-day than 
Caravaggio. Ruskin’s denunciation 
of ‘the _ruffian Caravaggio, distin- 
guished only by his preference of 
candle-light and black shadows for the 
illustration and reinforcement of vil- 
lainy,’ seems to have done its work. 
No young artist lingers now before the 
‘Christ at Emmaus’ in the National 
Gallery; it is brushed aside as ‘late’ or 
‘photographic,’ and the artist who 
painted it is classified loosely as an 
Italian decadent of the seventeenth 
century. 

It is surely time for a revision of this 
absurd neglect. For Caravaggio was a 
tremendous figure in his day, an inno- 
vator who suffered for his convictions, 
a leader of contemporary revolution- 
aries, and a powerful influence, not 
only on the naturalistic Italian art of 
the seventeenth century, but also on 
the more important developments 
based on this naturalism which ap- 
peared during the century in other 
countries. The extent and duration 
of his influence were, indeed, ex- 
traordinary, particularly if we re- 
member that he died at the age of 
forty. His influence cut right into the 
Bolognese Baroque tradition and se- 
duced Guercino and Reni, from whom 
Reynolds imported it into England. 
In Naples it captured Ribera, who sent 
it to Spain to inspire Zurbaran and 
Herrera the younger —and perhaps 
Velasquez himself. Rubens (who 


copied Caravaggio’s ‘Entombment’) 
took it to Flanders, where it can be 
seen in the early work of Van Dyck. 
With Vouet, Vignon, and Valentin it 
entered France, to disappear in the 
Baroque-Rococo movement of the 
eighteenth century and reémerge in 


the nineteenth in a dozen forms, one of 
which can be seen in the new French 
*Pieta’ in the National Gallery. 

Finally MHonthorst (traditionally 
supposed to have been a direct pupil of 
Caravaggio and to have painted pic- 
tures in his manner, which earned him 
his sobriquet ‘Gherardo della Notte’) 
carried the influence to Holland, and it 
is probably more than a coincidence 
that Rembrandt should have spent his 
life in the perfection of an art which is 
the logical conclusion of Caravaggio’s 
work in the years which immediately 
preceded the great Dutchman’s birth. 

If we seek for an explanation of 
Caravaggio’s former fame and _in- 
fluence we shall find it in the force of 
his artistic and social personality. It 
is clear that he was a most personal 
artist from the beginning. As an 
adolescent in Venice he looked at the 
chiaroscuro and composition of Tin- 
toretto (who was still alive and re- 
garded doubtless as the greatest living 
painter), but he was not attracted to 
the path of heroic decoration. The 
greater simplicity of the older masters, 
of Giorgione and Palma _ Vecchio, 
moved him more, and his earliest pic- 
tures show at once the fundamental 
quality of his esthetic nature — an 
absorbing interest in the plastic aspect 
of individual humanity. Hence por- 
traits — or works which are virtually 
portraits — are his first productions in 
Rome when he has completed his ap- 
prenticeship to the decorator Cav. 
d’Arpino. 

There is nothing in these early 
works which suggests the ruffianism of 
the Bellori-Ruskin legend. They are as 
gentle as Giorgione and as romantic. 
The personal factor comes out in 
particularization, in a youthful re- 
sponse to the impression made on him 
by the individual model — by the 
characteristic droop of the head, for 
example, of the girl who sat to him for 
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his ‘Mary Magdalene’ (Rome, Doria 
Gallery) and his ‘Lute Player’ (Vienna 
Liechtenstein Gallery). One can un- 
derstand the legend that the young 
painter of these pictures scandalized 
the older artists in Rome by refusing to 
admire the generalizations of antique 
sculpture and the commonplace com- 
promises of Raphael. One can under- 
stand, too, that these early pictures 
appealed to other young artists who 
applauded the revolt from _ heroic 
decoration and Baroque posturing, 
and that they appealed also to patrons 
who were attracted by the physical 
charms of the little model. At the age 
of twenty, at any rate, Caravaggio 
was already in the position of having 
to choose between developing the 
plastic factors in these pictures or de- 
veloping their popular appeal. He 
had to choose in fact between playing 
up to his young artist friends or play- 
ing down to his patrons. 

The independence of his character 
and the real quality of his plastic 
sense helped him to choose the harder 
course. From the instinct which had 
led him to see life as a whole concen- 
trated in a single figure, he passed to 
the conception of its concentration in a 
fragment of a figure, and to express 
this he set out to evolve a technical 
method which would enable him to 
interpret a significant fragment with 
the maximum intensity. After some 
experiments with artificial light — 
constituting a local nine days’ wonder 
like Picasso’s experiments with cigar 
boxes and Le Petit Parisien — he 
arrived at a system of sheer top light- 
ing on his model unrelieved by reflec- 
tions in the shadows, which he ren- 
dered in the light parts by an impasto 
much heavier and cruder and more 
sudden than the impasto of the Vene- 
tians, and in the shadows by relatively 
thin, dark paint almost approaching 
black, and this involved the sacrifice 
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of a certain amount of local color — 
though not nearly so much as one 
would imagine from the study of 
photographs, school pieces, and origi- 
nals in bad condition. 

The lighting was not, of course, new 
in itself. Leonardo, Correggio, Tin- 
toretto, and other painters all over 
Italy had already discovered all there 
was to know about chiaroscuro. The 
new feature was the juxtaposition of 
the ends of the gamut and the sud- 
denness of the impasto. The ‘St. 
John’ (Rome, Doria Gallery) is com- 
monly accepted as Caravaggio’s first 
important work in the new manner, 
and it is easy to realize that the artist 
once again scored a dual success, im- 
pressing his contemporaries by the 
vigor and force of the new technique, 
and delighting his patrons by the 
particularization of the charming and 
vivacious head of the boy, and the 
reminiscence of Michelangelo’s Sistine 
athletes in the pose. Once again he 
found himself at the parting of the 
ways. But this time the choice was 
easier. For he was by now an ac- 
knowledged chef d’école whose fol- 
lowers cried ‘Truth and Caravaggio’ 
in the taverns, and were ready to de- 
fend their champion by methods far 
more vigorous than the modern ac- 
rimonious correspondence in the press. 

Caravaggio plunged forward on the 
path of his convictions, rooted out 
the momentary Michelangelesque in- 
fluence, and produced within the next : 
fifteen years (1591-1606) the series of 
pictures which culminate in the ‘En- 
tombment’ (Rome, Vatican). In these 
works of his maturity the relentless 
particularization of everyday types is 
emphasized and coérdinated by an 
arabesque of intense lights and darks, 
and here, if anywhere, he justifies a 
title to greatness. But he paid heavily 
for his achievements. He had elimi- 
nated all the elements of popularity 
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from his work, and found himself 
assailed by the arguments against 
realism which we all know so well to- 
day. His old enemies, the Baroque 
painters, condemned him more loudly 
than ever as a mere vulgar naturalist, 
and the public found his types plebeian 
and ugly. Three of his most import- 
ant works— ‘St. Matthew’ (Berlin, 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum), ‘The Vir- 
gin with the Adder’ (Rome, Borghese 
Gallery), and ‘The Death of the Virgin’ 
(Paris, Louvre) — were thrown back 
on his hands by the patrons who had 
commissioned them. But the artist 
who painted the still life in our picture 
at Trafalgar Square was not so easily 
defeated. He set his teeth and re- 
mained ruthless. He softens each time 
he paints the girl with the drooping 
head who still appears in his pictures 
(as the Magdalene in the ‘Entomb- 
ment’ and the weeping figure in ‘The 
Death of the Virgin’), but elsewhere 
his sensibility remains keyed to the 
new pitch. He lives in the centre of a 
storm, and the strain tells upon him. 
He becomes more and more defiant in 
propaganda, more and more a com- 
batant chef d’école. He drinks heavily, 
perhaps, in the taverns which he fre- 
quents in periodic reactions, and he 
draws his sword on the slightest pro- 
vocation — until one fatal day he 
becomes a fugitive from justice and 
leaves Rome never to return. He lives 
on his notoriety and his reputation, 
and earns his daily bread in Naples, 
Malta, Messina, and elsewhere, but he 
can never play the same réle again or 
fulfil his destiny as in Rome, and after 
three years of wandering he dies 
miserably of fever in a remote village 
when making an attempt to return and 
rehabilitate himself in Rome. 

The publication of M. Rouchés’ 
little monograph* may be sympto- 


* Le Caravage. Par Gabriel Rouchés. (Paris, 
Alcan. 10 fr. net.) 
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matic of a revival of interest in this 
remarkable artist. The author has 
made a comprehensive study of rele- 
vant literature and documents and an 
extensive examination of originals, 
and the book contains twenty-four 
photographic reproductions. 


[L’Echo de Paris] 
LITERATURE FOR EXPORT 


BY ANDRE MAUROIS 


THE novelist, Paul Emile Glaise, 
was called to the telephone by his 
publisher. 

‘Could you run over to my office, 
old man? There is a very amusing 
young American lady who wants to 
meet you.’ 

With some regret Glaise laid down 
the Balzac he was reading, and a 
quarter of an hour later entered the 
obscure retreat which his publisher 
called an office. ; 

Curled up in a leather armchair 
much too big and too deep for her 
small person, a young girl was turning 
the pages of a book. Her face was of 
that-pure type of ancient Greek beauty 
which Burne-Jones and Rosetti have 
taught us to find among Anglo-Saxons. 
She was dressed in blue serge, the work 
of a master designer, and one could 
divine the vigor and charm of her 
figure. 

‘Miss Atkinson,’ said the publisher, 
‘let me present M. Glaise whom you 
asked to see.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the girl, ‘Mister Glaise? 
Really?’ 

And, rising, she took the novelist’s 
hand in a terrible grip. 

‘Miss Atkinson,’ the publisher went 
on, ‘has come to France as the repre- 
sentative of the great literary agency 
of Brown and Atkinson of New York. 
She wishes to get in touch with a 
number of French writers, and as she 
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admires your talent very much——’ 
‘No!’ Miss Atkinson interrupted. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the pub- 
lisher, surprised, ‘perhaps you will 
explain your purpose.’ 

‘I want’ —said the little blonde 
girl — ‘Well, Mister Glaise, my asso- 
ciate, Miss Brown, and I, we have a 
hunch — how do you say it? — a pre- 
sentiment, that you could make money 
in America. We don’t know why — 
we just feel it. In business you must 
feel such things. So I want to ask you 
—Will you do it?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Glaise. ‘At present 
I am working on a volume of short 
stories. As soon as it is finished : 

‘No,’ interrupted Miss Atkinson 
again, ‘you will have to give me the 
stories immediately, one by one, so 
that I can send them first to our 
Magazine Department, which places 
them in American publications. Then 
the Magazine Department sends them 
to the Fiction Department, which pub- 
lishes them in book form. Then the 
Fiction Department hands them over 
to the Film Department, which ar- 
ranges them for the movies, and then 
delivers them to the Dramatic Depart- 
ment, which makes plays — of one or 
more acts — out of them.’ 

‘Splendid!’ Glaise said. ‘But tell 
me; Miss Atkinson, haven’t you a 
Religious Department? I want to see 
you make a Methodist sermon out of 
a story from La Vie Parisienne.’ 

*‘No,’ said Miss Atkinson, ‘we 
have n’t one. But it’s a good idea. 
You are a good business man, Mister 
Glaise.’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m only a bad joker.’ 

‘Jokes,’ said Miss Atkinson, ‘are 
worth from twenty-five cents to five 
dollars apiece. One can write as many 
as one hundred and three a day. 
Thomas L. Mason wrote fifty thou- 
sand in twenty years. He holds the 
record. Miss Brown and I have a 
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special department for the comic 
pers. 

‘This Taylorization of literature is 
a very remarkable conception,’ mur- 
mured the publisher thoughtfully. 
“You must have a very large commer- 
cial organization, Miss Atkinson.’ 

“We occupy a twelve-story build- 
ing,’ she answered, ‘and employ eight 
hundred men and women to read the 
manuscripts, arrange contracts, and 
texts ‘ 

‘Arrange the texts?’ Glaise re- 
peated. ‘You are not going to have 
your Negroes chop up my prose, are 
you, Miss Atkinson? I have the weak- 
ness of liking style and I could n’t be 
translated if é 

‘I see,’ cut in Miss Atkinson, coldly, 
‘I see, I know. My associate, Miss 
Brown, has made a department for 
that sort of thing also. It is a very 
small department. You can satisfy 
yourself, Mr. Glaise, and pass on the 
finished work. Only you must know 
what the American Public wants. . . 
Above everything, a solid, complicated, 
exciting plot. You French writers 
have a good style, and some humor, 
but your stories have neither a begin- 
ning, a middle, nor an end. The Amer- 
ican Public wants a beginning and an 
end because it reads to forget its 
business and its politics and_ its 
troubles. So I say—be exciting 
enough to make them forget! Also, 
the American Public demands proper 
stories. They must be love stories; 
nothing else goes. But, not like 
your stories, where such _ horrible 
things happen — you understand?’ 

‘I think I partly understand. But 
where does one stop? Can two people 
embrace each other in an American 
magazine?’ 

‘Kisses!’ said the little blonde girl, 
with enthusiasm. ‘Kisses, oh cer- 
tainly! As many kisses as you like! 
And very long ones, you know, and in 
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every sort of scene; on cold, frosty 
mornings, or in the moonlight, boat- 
ing, riding, or swimming ——. Look 
here, Mister Glaise, I like you, and I’m 
going to tell you a secret which is 
worth thousands of dollars. When you 
write for Americans, always have very 
young heroes — you understand — so 
that they are simple and nice and don’t 
do horrible things, and can always get 
married at the end.’ 

‘Miss Atkinson,’ said Glaise, ‘I 
think I have an idea for an excellent 
American short story. Would you 
like me to tell it to you?’ 

‘Certainly.’ — 

‘Here it is. A French writer, quite 
young, but of complex culture, scepti- 
cal, rather esthetic, meets by chance 
a young American girl of great beauty 
and of primitive soul. The youthful 
charm of the young barbarian, her 
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frankness, which is almost rude, 
muses this tired European and he 
suddenly realizes that he is in love 
with her. Does the American Public 
permit coup de foudre ?’ 

‘Coup de foudre?—QOh, love at 
first sight? Yes, it allows that,’ she 
said gravely. 

“Well, what do you think of my first 
chapter?’ 

‘I say that it’s not a bad idea, 
Mister Glaise, but it’s not very excit- 
ing yet. You must start the action 
going. And don’t forget: a middle and 
an end!’ 

‘Come to lunch with me, Miss Atkin- 
son, and we will try to work out the 
plot.’ 

‘I should like to very much,’ said 
Miss Atkinson, ‘and as for the plot, I 
shall be careful to see that it is 
American!’ 


[Cornhill] 
‘WITH TRUMPETS ALSO AND SHAWMS’ 


BY L. F. 


“At sounds (as the philosopher ob- 
serves) arise from the quick and nimble 
elision or percussion of the air, being 
either divided by the lips or reeds of 
pipes, hautboys, flutes, or other wind 
instruments, or else struck and put into 
motion by the tremulous vibration of 
strings, yielding an agreeable sound to 
the ear.” Without carping at the phil- 
osopher’s apparent belief that all 
sounds produced from wind or string 
instruments are pleasing, it may well 
be objected that he has not given prop- 
er honor to the instruments of pure per- 
cussion, such as the cymbals, sistrum, 
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and tinkling triangle and all the martial 
host of drums, tabors, and nakers. 
Thus Jubal, father of all harpers, 
fiddlers, crowders, lyrists, lutists, play- 
ers upon the psaltery, dulcimer, clavi- 
chord, virginals, rebek, and theorbo, 
and all twangsters in general, is unduly 
exalted above his half-brother Tubal 
Cain. Unduly, because it was Tubal 
Cain, earliest of harmonious black- 
smiths, who by the clanging of three 
proportioned hammers upon his anvil 
first regulated the consonances, with 
the assistance of Pythagoras — accord- 
ing to one anachronicler — and’ en- 
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sured the perpetuation of his discovery 
against cataclysms of fire or flood by 
engraving his theory upon tablets of 
clay and of bronze. Perhaps it was 
after the Deluge (which Tubal Cain 
had foreseen) that Mercury, wander- 
ing over the fields of Egypt, found 
among the other drowned beasts a snail, 
‘and when the snaylle was rostyd’— 
whether by Mercury for his lunch or, 
as I suppose, by the rays of the sun — 
‘the synewes left and were streyned in 
the sneylle’s house. And Mercurius 
smote the synewes and of them came a 
sowne.’ 

Pleased with the sound, the indus- 
trious god constructed a lyre on the 
plan of the snail shell and gave it ‘to 
one that was namyd Orpheus, which 
was moost besy abowtte such thinges.’ 
What good, or at least remarkable, use 
Orpheus made of it is well known, and 
if any are so sceptical as to doubt his 
traditional performances they will 
surely reconsider their opinions in the 
light of the experience of ‘the famous 
Mr. John Playford,’ the great music 
publisher of the seventeenth century, 
who relates 


That himself once traveling near Royston met 
a herd of stags, about twenty, upon the road, fol- 
lowing a bagpipe and violin; when the music 
played they went forward, when it ceased they 
all stood still; and in this manner they were con- 
ducted out of Yorkshire to the King’s palace at 
Hampton Court. 


Long before Mr. Playford’s days 
Trevisa wrote that ‘musyk excyteth 
and comfortyth bestes and serpentes, 
foules and delphines to take hede there- 
of.” Moreover he also noted the fond- 
ness of deer for the pipe — possibly to 
be accounted for by the first pipes 
having been formed from the legbones 
of harts: 

Hunters usyth this instrument, for hartes 
lovyth the noyse thereof. But whyle the harte 


taketh hede and likynge in the pypynge of an 
hunter, another hunter, whiche he hath no 
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knowlage of, cometh and shoteth at the harte 
and sleeth hym. Pypyng begyleth byrdes and 
foules, therefore it is sayd ‘the pype syngeth 
swetely whyle the fowler begyleth the byrd.’ 
And shepe loveth pypynge, therefore shepherdes 
usyth pypes when they walke wyth thyr shepe. 


And if the modern shepherd’s pipe 
is to be seen and smelled rather than 
heard, at any rate the goathered of 
Paris still leads his flock through the 
streets of the old city to the music of 
the traditional pipe of Pan. 

Turn we now from beasts to men, 
alike as performers and audience. 
“Comforte of voys pleasyth and com- 
fortyth the hert and inwyttes in alle 
dysease and traveylle of werks and 
werynesse.’ But pleasant as it is, in 
most people’s opinion, to listen to a 
good soloist, at least one early musician 
considered that such a performance 
was incomplete and much inferior to a 
good glee, chant, canon, chorus, roun- 
delay, madrigal, or part song. ‘Alle 
melodye nedeth many voys, for one 
voys plesith not so much as the voys 
and songe of the cuckoe’; at the same 
time ‘If many dyscordith the voys 
plesith not; for of suche dyscorde 
comyth not songe but howlynge other 
(or) yellynge.’ To lessen the risk of 
such discords it is essential not only to 
grasp the significance of diastema, 
diesis, tonus, iperludius, podorius, 
arsis, thesis, dyatesseron, dyapente, 
and the sexquitercia proporcio, things 
‘in themselfe deepe and full mystyk, 
derk to understondynge,’ but also to 
know the different kinds of voices 
which have to be dealt with. 


Voyces ben smalle, subtill, thicke, clere, sharpe 
and shylle. In subtylle voys the spyryte is not 
strong, as in children and in wymmen, and in 
other that have not grete synews, strong and 
thycke; for of smalle strynges cometh smalle 
voys and subtyll. 


Such a voice had Louis XII who, 
being fond but ignorant of music, 
mightily disconcerted his chapel mas- 
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ter, Jusquin des Prés, by ordering him 
to compose a piece in which he himself 
might take one part. Jusquin rose to 
the occasion and wrote a canon for two 
boys’ voices, assigning the king to hold 
a single note ‘in a pitch proper for a 
Contratenor,’ further assisting his 
royal master’s grip on that one note by 
himself singing a bass part in which 
every alternate note was the octave of 
the king’s note. Of thick and clear 
voices the clear — contrary to the case 
with soup — is superior. 

The voyces ben fatte and thycke whan moche 
spyryte comyth owt, as the voys of aman. The 
voys is clere that sowynth well and ryngeth 
wythout any hollownesse. Sharpe voyces ben 
full hyghe, shylle voyces ben lowde and drawth 
alonge and fylleth soone alle the place, as the 
noyce of trumpes. The harde voys is horse, and 
also the harde voys is grymme and grysely whan 
the sowne thereof is vyolente, and as the sowne 
of thondre and of a felde (anvil) bete with grete 
malles. The rough voys is horse and sparplyd by 
smalle, and is styffyd and dureth not longe, as 
the sowne of erthen vessell. 


It must have been a hard and rough 
voice that the clerk of a Sussex parish 
possessed, whose epitaph, as written in 
the register, recorded that when he 
sang his voice ‘warbled forth as if he 
had been thumped on the back with a 
stone.” On the other hand, 
the perfyghte voys is hyghe, swete, stronge and 
clere; hyghe to be well herde, clere to fylle the 


eeres, swete to pleyse and not to fere the herynge 
and to comfort the hertes to take hede thereto. 


Such a voice had Taliesin of the radi- 
ant brow, before whom the four and 
twenty bards of Maelgwn Gwynnedd 
became as drunke stammerers; and 
some such qualities must his successors, 
the Welsh bards, have had, though 
Andrew Borde makes his Welshman 
declare 


My songe and my voyce and my harpe doth 
agree, 
Muche lyke the hussynge of a homble bee. 


A great man was the Welsh bard 
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when he had been invested by the king 
with a harp worth ten shillings, and by 
the queen with a gold ring. If he re- 
ceived a favor of the king, he could pay 
for it with an ode, while a benefactor 
of lower rank could only demand to be 
sung to sleep. When the army was 
arrayed he sang the Song of the British 
Kings, and in reward received at the 
end of the foray an ox or a cow from 
the loot. Nor did he hesitate upon 
occasion to lend the force of his arm as 
well as the encouragement of his voice 
to the combatants. Adaon, son of the 
radiant Taliesin, was one of the three 
dauntless chieftains who feared noth- 
ing in the day of battle, and Gwrgant 
ap Rhys, ‘the best poet’ of Morgan ap 
Owain, was slain with his master in 
1157. In the same way the Norman 
minstrel Taillefer achieved death and 
immortality on the field of Hastings, 
singing the Song of Roland and charg- 
ing the enemy singlehanded. 

The part played by minstrels and 
wandering ‘mewsecyons’ in the Middle 
Ages must have been very much greater 
than is usually realized. The political 
songs and ballads which constitute a 
large portion of the surviving examples 
of purely popular literature, composed 
by the people for their own use, of the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, must 
have been spread by these minstrels, 
who chanted or declaimed them in the 
market places and village inns; and it 
is probably no exaggeration to say that 
every important political movement 
during those centuries was preceded 
and accompanied by a flood of such 
rhymes and ballads. 

Not that it must be assumed that 
the minstrels were as a rule deliberate 
political agents. On the contrary, their 
first aim was to fill their pockets, or at 
least their stomachs, by appealing to 
the taste of their audience; on occas- 
sions of political excitement, most of 
them were probably sufficiently skilled 
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improvisatort to turn out rough rhymes 
in accordance with their listeners’ de- 
mands, but generally ballads of Robin 
Hood or other less reputable heroes 
formed their stock in trade. The word- 
ing was often clumsy, the humor broad 
and heavy, and the singing erratic, but 
it was at least more intelligible to the 
hearers than any high-faluting operatic 
performance would have been: 


For is it not as good to say playnly 
Gyf me a spade, 
As gyf me a spa-ue-ua-ue-ua-ue-uade? 


Of course the better class of minstrels 
who performed in the houses of the 
wealthy, or attached themselves to the 
retinues of nobles, were often musicians 
of merit with good voices and a reper- 
tory of romantic poems of love and 
chivalry, from which they were wont 
to 

Maken harpynge in many place 
Of Octavyan and Ysambrace, 

And of many other gestes, 

Namely when thei come to festes, 
As of the lyf of Bevys of Hampton 
That was a Knyght of gret renoun. 


Some idea of the popularity of min- 
strelsy as a profession may be gathered 
from the fact that at the marriage of 
the Princess Margaret in 1290, £100 
was distributed by the hands of Walter 
de Storton, King Edward’s harper, to 
426 minstrels, English and foreign, who 
had come to the ceremony, while nine 
years later at the marriage of Edward I 
to Margaret of France at Canterbury, 
John le Leutor and Dicky (Ricardet- 
tus) le Vylour were intrusted with the 
distribution of £60 to minstrels of 
France, and £40 to English, and in 
1287 when King Edward spent Christ- 
mas at St. Macaire he gave over £50 
to 125 musicians. The account books 
of any royal or noble house show alike 
on how many occasions minstrels and 
players put in an appearance, and how 
lavishly they were rewarded, especially 


when they had the good fortune to be 
retainers of some great person. 

To take a few examples at random 
from my notebooks, John the Trumpet- 
er of Sir Robert Fitz Payn who trump- 
eted before the King on the Feast of 
the Epiphany, 1305, and the harper of 
John Mautravers who harped on the 
same day, were each rewarded with a 
gift of 20s., equivalent to something 
like £15 of modern money. Bonevye, 
minstrel of Sir William de Fenes, was 
given 40s. for playing at the marriage 
of Princess Margaret in 1290, and the 
same amount was bestowed upon 
Ernulph, fiddler and minstrel to the 
Count of St. Pol, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Margaret’s sister, Joan of 
Acre. Forty shillings also were given 
by Queen Eleanor to Robert de Baune- 
evil, minstrel of the King of France, by 
the hands of Philip, who was actor or 
player to Edmund Crouchback, and 
three years earlier, in 1287, King Ed- 
ward gave as much as 50s. to Lepin, 
minstrel of Sir Ralph de Nesle, Con- 
stable of France, and also 40s to Paras- 
satus, minstrel and wait to Mar de 
Barsauma, Bishop of the East, am- 
bassador of that interesting convert to 
Christianity, Argon, Khan of the Tar- 
tars, to whom Edward once sent an 
embassy, as has been related elsewhere.* 

That a minstrel was considered a 
reasonable, if not essential, member of 
an ambassador’s retinue may _ be 
gathered from the circumstance that 
Gerlac de Gardinis, when sent from the 
English court on an embassy to the 
King of the Germans, claimed allow- 
ance for one esquire and one minstrel. 
Casual itinerant musicians, such as 
the ‘young man with a bagpipe’ who 
piped to Edward I at Bordeaux at 
Easter, 1287, or his later counterpart, 
the ‘drone that plaed a song before the 
lordes’ at Belvoir in 1539, lacking the 
reflected glory of a noble master, had 

* See my Medizval Byways, chapter IT. 
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naturally to be content with smaller 
rewards, but their takings were not in- 
considerable, especially when com- 
pared with the amount of labor in- 
volved. 

A parasitical life, yielding the highest 
returns to those most skilful in amusing 
their audience, at the expense often of 
decency and decorum, was not likely 
to tend to virtue or to escape the no- 
tice of the omnipresent moralist of the 


Middle Ages. 


Immoral ditties are their delight; 

Vain and tasteless praise they recite. 

The Church and worship they do not heed; 
Tn idleness themselves they feed. 

The birds do fly, the fish swim all, 

The bees gather honey, the worms do crawl, 
Everything works its food to obtain, 

But minstrels and thieves make idle gain. 


A sixteenth-century platitudinarian, 
anticipating the sentiments of a later 
puritanical generation, asserted that 
‘Instruments of mynstrelsy seldome 
doth please God’; on which subject it 
is possible that David and other Old 
Testament worthies might have ex- 
pressed a different opinion; and adds, 
‘a man that intendyth to mynstrels 
shall soone be weddyd to poverte and 
his sonne shall heryte derision.’ At the 
same time the good man seems to have 
had a little secret shamefaced sym- 
pathy with minstrelsy, for after giving 
the warning that ‘He that lawith 
(laugheth) at a minstrel’s words gevith 
to hym a wedde (a pledge),’ he advises 
a compromise: ‘Iff mynstrels please 
thee, feyne as thow herde them not but 
thynke uppone another.’ 

The attitude is not unknown at the 
present day among self-conscious 
people who take themselves seriously, 
and may be observed at any humorous 
entertainment. The classification of 
minstrels and players as rogues and 
vagabonds is well known, and if any 
distinction was made it was to the dis- 
advantage of the players. The eternal 


joy of dressing up, which has possessed 
all child-hearted men and women from 
time immemorial, has always been re- 
garded with disfavor by superior peo- 
ple, and the eccentricities of costume 
adopted by the mummers and players 
constituted no small part of their 
offense in the eyes of the dull and un- 
imaginative framers of our laws. Even 
worthy Master Fabyan in his account 
of the meeting between Edward VI and 
Louis XI says severely: 


Of the nyse and wanton disgysyd apparayll 
that the Kynge Lowys ware upon hym at the 
tyme of thys meetynge I myght make a longe re- 
hersayl; but for it should sownde more to dis- 
honour of suche a noble man, that was appar- 
aylled more lyke a mynstrell than a prynce royal, 
therefor I passe it over. For albeit that he was so 
new fangyll in his clothinge, yet had he many 
vertues. 


Yet Edward III did not disdain to 
appear in public with his knights dis- 
guised as Saracens; and his wardrobe 
at Guildford Castle the Christmas be- 
fore the Pestilence would have been a 
joy to any house party in wet weather, 
including as it did 42 masks of men, 
women, and silvered angels’ faces, and 
complete outfits for swans, peacocks, 
and dragons. Even his martial grand- 
father had worn fancy dress in his 
youth, and in his maturer years was 
not above paying the tailor’s bill for 
‘queyntis,’ or fantastic costumes, for 
his daughter and his Gascon knights. 
That the second Edward was a devotee 
of theatricals need not increase our re- 
spect for the histrionic art, but can 
hardly decrease our respect for himself. 

In 1303, when Edward was still 
Prince of Wales, he spent the Christ- 
mas season at South Warnborough and 
evidently organized some theatrical 
entertainments, as John Albon and two 
other painters came down from London 
to paint certain quaintises for the 
Prince’s games, and supplies of buck- 
ram, Aylesham cloth, silvered skins, 
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and 20 fathoms of wire were sent down 
‘for the interludes made by the prince’ 
—in which three clerks of Windsor 
took part. Some two centuries later 
the players found a notable patron in 
Henry VIII, who kept a company of 
actors. One of them was a certain 
George Meller to whom on November 
23, 1527, came Thomas Arthure, de- 
siring that he would ‘teiche hyme 
playinge of Interludes’ so that he 
might also become one of the King’s 
players. Thomas was therefore enrolled 
as a super in Meller’s company for a 
year at fourpence a day, and his board; 
but he proved a bad bargain, for he 
was ‘ryght harde and dull too taike 
any lernynge, whereby he was nothinge 
meatre or apte to bee in service with 
the Kinge’s grace too maike any plaies 
or interludes before his highnes.’ Worse 
than his density was his conduct, for 
after seven weeks he absconded and 
persuaded three of Meller’s servants, 
“beinge experte in playinge,’ to go with 
him. The truants toured the provinces 
with a success which suggests that 
Arthure was not such a fool as his mas- 
ter made out, getting ‘greate availe, 
profit and avauntage by reason of the 
forseide interludes and plaies,’ which 
their dramatic instructor felt ought 
to have fallen to him. To add insult to 
injury Arthure sued Meller for the right 
to wear the King’s badge and for a 
share in the fees paid to the King’s 
players, and as Meller happened to be 
in Ludgate prison at the time, the case 
went against him. 

Henry’s daughter, the unhappy, but 
by no means gloomy, Mary, seems to 
have inherited her father’s tastes to 
some extent, though it would be rash 
to support this statement by referring 
to the interesting list of ‘costs and 
charges leyde owte and payde by John 
Thurgoode, Lorde of Mysrule with the 
Pryncess’ grace in Crysmatsyme the 
xiij yere of the reigne of Kyng Henry 


the viii,’ which has survived, as Mary 
was at the time only six years old. 

Among these costs appear such 
items as 5s. 4d. paid ‘to a paynter of 
Wyndesore for making vysors, payn- 
tyng of Fasez, coote armors, hatts for 
dysgysyng,’ and 3s. 8d. ‘for hyre of 
garments, herys (which I suppose to be 
hairs, that is to say wigs) and hattys at 
London,’ small ‘payments ‘for strawe 
that xij men were covered with in a dis- 
gysyng,’ ‘for making a payre of sloppys 
for Jakys when he played the chyp- 
man,’ and ‘to a man of Wyndesore for 
kyllyng of a calffe before my lades 
grace behynde a clothe.’ 

In the last entry the uncritical Prot- 
estant writers of an earlier generation 
would have seen precocious evidence 
of those tendencies which in later days 
saddled Mary with the epithet 
‘Bloody,’ but it is probable that in 
reality the man of Windsor was paid 
for giving a life-like imitation of calf- 
killing, and that the entry is no more 
to be taken literally than such entries 
as occur in connection with mystery 
plays as— ‘for mendyng the devells 
cote,’ ‘for mendynge hellmowthe’ or 
‘for settynge the world of fyer.’ In 
passing it is worth noting that at 
Coventry the payment for ‘white 
soules’ was 6d. apiece, for ‘blakke 
soules’ and ‘ wormes of conscience’ 8d., 
these being probably walking-on parts, 
while a speaking part received more, 
though 1s. 4d. for ‘the sprytt of God’ 
seems inadequate. 

The prevalence in the Middle Ages, 
and even after the Reformation, of 
little companies of players, mummers, 
and actors of interludes in the country 
districts is very well brought out in 
such early accounts as those of the 
Willoughbys at Wollaton, or the Earls 
of Rutland at Belvoir, in which are 
constantly recorded payments of small 
sums ‘to vj men that played before my 
Master an interlude,’ ‘to iiij plaers that 
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plaed before theladieson Neweyersday,’ 
‘to the playars of Browton on Nowyers 
Ewyn,’ and so forth. That it was pos- 
sible to have too much of this form of 
entertainment may be gathered from 
such entries as ‘in reywarde to vj 
players of Derbbyshyre weche played 
not, xxd,’ or even more definitely ‘to 
iij mensterrelles off Nottingham in rey- 
warde becawse they playd not, xxd.’ 
Either Sir Francis Willoughby had a 
better early morning temper than most 
men or ‘Edlin the musission’ was an 
exceptional performer, that he should 
have been rewarded with 5s., ‘for play- 
ing at my Master his chamber dore on 
Newyeres daye.’ 

To be aroused at an early hour on a 
winter’s morning by strains of alleged 
music does not tend to excite feelings 
of generosity, and so it is not surprising 
that serenaders (whose fatuity in stand- 
ing on a snowy winter’s night below 
their lady’s window, howling like dogs, 
amazed even that connoisseur of fools, 
Hans Geyler) should occasionally have 
met the sloppy fate which befel St. 
Louis at the hands of the early-rising 
student — and, in more recent times, 
the Master of Pembroke, at the hands 
of a learned scholar who shall remain 
anonymous. It is not everyone that 
appreciates the waits to the extent of 
endorsing the opinion that ‘wyth pipes 
watchynge men pleyseth suche men as 
restyth in beddes and makyth them 
slepe the sooner and more swetly by 
melodye of pypes.” Nowadays the 
waits are chiefly connected in our 
minds with carols, a form of song 
which appears to be essentially Eng- 
lish, if we may accept the verdict of a 
German writer who classicized his 
name as ‘Ornithoparcus.’ In describ- 
ing the various methods of singing in 
vogue among the nations of Europe 
he says: 


The English do carroll; the French sing; the 
Spaniards weepe; the Italians which dwell about 
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the coasts of Janua caper with their voyces, other 
barke; but the Germanes, which I am ashamed 
to utter, doe howle like wolves. 


Even caroling might at times be 
alarming, and in 1312 the merchanis of 
Louvain, Ghent, Dinant, Caen, and 
other towns, the Bardi — most famous 
of Italian financiers — and the English 
merchants, laid a solemn and united 
protest against William de Scorbor- 
ough, chaplain, Robert de Durham, 
Hugh de Wyteby, Edmund and Miles 
Pickard, and others, to the effect that 
on Saturday, May 6, they came into 
the fair of St. Ives and caroled to the 
terror of the fair, and the danger of the 
merchants. Some dozen years later the 
fair at Carnarvon was disturbed by the 
action of Robert of the Brewhouse, 
probably a taverner, in receiving into 
his house ‘les skirmisours,’ that is to 
say the scaramouches, merry-andrews, 
or buffoons. 

The enjoyment of buffoonery and 
horse-play, and the antics of fools, is 
not a mark of high intelligence, even 
when found in exalted ranks, and it is 
curious that Christain kings and nobles 
should have adopted the practice of 
keeping fools and half-witted persons 
in their retinue. Had this been done on 
the Egyptian principle of the skeleton 
at the feast, as a constant reminder of 
the folly of the wise and the limitations 
of human wisdom, it would have been 
intelligible, but that these ‘innocents,’ 
whom the Saracens and other pagans 
treated with respect and tenderness, as 
being under God’s special protection, 
should have been kept for mockery and 
laughter tempts one to exclaim with 
the medieval preacher, ‘Thou that 
jesteth with fools and delyghteth there- 
in, buy thyself a mirror and whenever 
thou lookest therein thou shalt see a 
fool; then laugh!’ 

At the marriage of the first Ed- 
ward’s daughter Margaret, ‘the fool of 
the Count of Artois’ occurs in company 
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with such performers as Bastin Noblet 
of Liége, dancer, and Janyn le Get of 
Douai, minstrel; and three years 
earlier, in 1287, when the King enter- 
tained Alphonso of Aragon at Oleron, 
he presented a horse to the Spanish 
king’s ‘woman fool and minstrel.’ Ex- 
amples of female fools are rather rare, 
the most famous being Jane the Fool, 
who was a prominent member of the 
retinue of Henry VIII, and perhaps de- 
served the qualifying epithet less than 
those of her sex who were willing to be- 
come the bluff but fickle monarch’s 
consorts. Outside the realm of mere 
folly, women entertainers were quite 
a common feature of medizval life, 
their usual performances being postur- 
ing and tumbling, especially balancing 
themselves on their hands, as early 
artists with singular unanimity show 
Herodias, or as a ‘little singing girl’ 
did before Edward I at Breteuil. 

Among the minstrels to whom that 
same king gave money in the last year 
of his life was Maud Makejoye, who 
was a dancer, and no doubt deserved 
her nickname better than a contem- 
porary William Makejoy, whose name 
has only survived through his being, 
most inappropriately, hanged for steal- 
ing. Several curious nicknames occur 
in this list of payments to minstrels, 
such as John du Chat, whether so-called 
from the tone of his voice, for his power 
of imitating that vociferous but un- 
melodious beastie, or from the material 
of his viol strings (sheep-gut being 
more usual than cat-gut at that time 
and fox-gut being undesirable, accord- 
ing to one abnormally unveracious 
writer, because the vibrations of such 
strings would scare all the poultry 
within hearing). 


Others were ‘Gaunsaillie,’ whose 


name I cannot interpret, ‘Guille sanz 
maniére,’ or ‘Unmannerly Will,’ Rob- 
ert ‘le Boistous’ or ‘the Boisterous,’ 
and, most pleasing of all, ‘Perle in the 


Eghe.’ 
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Whether this last took his 
name from a perpetual dewy tear, or 
from some more solid pearl in his eye, 
deponent knoweth not; but I picture 
him as a sad fellow, and a foil to his 
boisterous and unmannerly compan- 
ions, whom I suspect to have been sad 
dogs — which is quite another sadness. 
King Edward’s own royal band in- 
cluded two harpers—or possibly three, 
if ‘Jack’ de Vesey’s unnamed instru- 
ment was a harp — viols, two ‘Croud- 
eres’— John and Tegwaret, the latter 
probably a Welshman, both from his 
name and from the ‘cruth’ being a 
Welsh form of fiddle—a tabourer, and 
at least two ‘trompours,’ as might be 
expected from so martial a king, for ‘in 
bataylle the noyse of the trompe com- 
fortyth werryours, and the more 
stronge that the trompynge is the more 
stronge and bolde men ben to fyghte.’ 

Possibly it was to encourage the 
martial ardor of his sons that the king 
assigned five trumpeters to the Prince 
of Wales and two to the young Thomas 
of Brotherton. Besides his trumpeters 
the Prince had a ‘nakerer’— a player 
upon those nakers or drums, which the 
musicians of the ‘White Company,’ 
with such perverse ingenuity, insisted 
upon blowing — Jakemin le Cateloyn, 
who was ‘his Grace’s own particular 
drum.’ Not the least interesting people 
in this list of Edwardian musicians are 
the five minstrel kings — ‘le Roy de 
Champeigne, le Roy Capenny, le Roy 
Baisescu, le Roy Marchis, and le Roy 
Robert’-— who seem to have corre- 
sponded to the herald kings-at-arms, 
Capenny being apparently king for 
Scotland. A better known minstrel 
king was the king of the minstrels of 
Tutbury, whose regality was estab- 
lished by old John of Gaunt, and who 
bore sway over the music makers of the 
Staffordshire honor, held his court, 
feasted royally, and set his subjects to 
catch the greased bull, even down to 
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the last quarter of the prosaic eight- 
eenth century. 

If the Edwards and their successors 
kept up royal orchestras, it is natural 
that Henry VIII should do so. He was 
himself a composer of music, as he was 
also a compounder of medicines, a 
writer of ballads and_ theological 
treatises, an actor, a bit of an architect, 
and something of a costumer; but it 
was probably jealousy, rather than ap- 
preciation of Wolsey’s private band, 
that caused him to borrow the Cardi- 
nal’s musicians and keep them hard at 
playing all night, which killed the ex- 
cellent but unfortunate player upon 
that most exhausting instrument the 
shalme. Incidentally, Henry does not 
seem to have had a shalme player in 


his band, which, exclusive of trump- 


eters, consisted of a harper, two rebeks, 
three luters, two vialls— Hans Hy- 
horne and Hans Hosenet — six sag- 
buts, three minstrels, a tabret, two 
‘dromslades’ or drummers and, ‘as a 
tabour makyth the better melody yf 
there is a pype therwyth,’ a fyfer. 
Henry’s daughter Mary not only 
spent much money in rewards to the 
minstrels and musicians of her father, 
brother, and noble friends but, by her 
mother’s advice, learned to play both 
the virginals and the lute, Master Pas- 
ton teaching her the former, and Philip 
van Wilder instructing her on the lute. 
For, although wandering musicians 
were regarded as idle vagabonds, music 
itself was recognized as a needful part 
of the education of a gentleman, and 
the young squires in the fifteenth cen- 
tury were expected to learn ‘sondry 
languages and othyr learninges vertu- 
ous, to harping, to pype, sing, daunce 
and with other honest and temperate 
behaviour and patience.’ And in the 
year that Mary ascended the throne 
we find Mr. Horseley teaching that im- 
portant young gentleman Francis Will- 


oughby ‘arethmetick and to playe on 
the virginalles’ at 16d. the week, Ry- 
chards of Thaxsted also teaching him 
to play on the virginals and to sing, and 
a nameless person teaching him to 
dance. 

Part of the duties, also, of the Dean 
of the Royal Chapel was ‘to drawe 
these chyldren in songe, organes, or 
suche other vertuous thinges,’ from 
which, incidentally, it may be noted 
that the organ was then, and always 
has been, preéminently the virtuous 
instrument, and that employed in 
churches, though whether it is virtuous 
because it is always found in‘churches, 
or whether it is always found in 
churches because it is virtuous, is a 
nice question which may be debated 
by those who have nothing else to do. 
Suffice it that from the days of St. 
Jerome — when its bellows were made 
of the skins of elephants — onwards, 
the organ has been the church instru- 
ment. St. Dunstan, that cunning 
craftsman who caught the devil by the 
nose, made an organ with bronze pipes 
for Malmesbury Abbey, which was 
still unrivaled 150 years later. At the 
close of the medizval period there was 
at Bordeaux 


in the cathedrall church of seynt Andrews the 
fairist and the gretest payer of Orgyns in al Cry- 
stendome, in the whiche Orgins be many instru- 
mentes and vyces as Giants heds and sterres, the 
whyche doth move and wagge with their jawes 
and eyes as fast as the player playeth. 


But even this marvel of the sixteenth 
century is inferior, to my mind, to that 
organ of 400 pipes which good Bishop 
Elphage built for Winchester Cathe- 
dral in the tenth century, at the blow- 
ing of which 70 men labored till the 
sweat poured off them, while its iron- 
tongued thunder roared forth with such 
a blast that té.could be heard all over 
the ancient town of Winchester! 








[The London Mercury] 
THE TOWERS OF TANTALUS 
BY W. J. TURNER 


The Towers of Tantalus I saw 
Above untrodden streets of Time; 

The sunlight and the moonlight shone 
Together, on great spars of rime. ° 


Terrestrial lilies were those Towers 
In calm sky pools of that dark noon; 

Calm lay on rocks of frozen light 
The shadows of the Sun and Moon. 


Still, bright-gold chrysanthemums 
Shone in the polished, dim, jade halls, 

And at small windows in still woods 
Hung snow-curved, shining water- 


falls. 


Those pinnacles, sky-pointed, sang 
A cloud-embroidered song of doom, 

The flowers sang in the halls below — 
Wax sprays of light in ebon gloom. 


The waters frozen in the woods 
Weremirroredontheshadowed floors; 
Cold constellations from the sky 
Hung low, dream-captured at the 
doors. 


*Twas music hewn upon the air 
Flashed fora moment on these eyes — 
I heard the trumpets crumple, and 
I stared once more at transient skies. 





[ The . Nation] 
THE REAL PRESENCE 
BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


This love I gave to thee 
That bettered it might be, 
From me it went not when to thee 
’t was given. 
Bestowed, it grows not less; 
That thou and I possess 
This double single is the gift of Heaven. 


Also her secret. Here 
Parting doth not appear. 
This thing is one, whether thine eyes 
or mine 
Be windows thereunto: 
Here wisdom, searching through 
Finds love at home, into God’s courts 
they shine. 
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So in the broken bread 
Love by Himself is fed, 
And comes reborn in each life-healing 
deed; 
And, through all hands which serve, 
We take, taste, and preserve 
That life of endless love which fits our 
need. 


[The Outlook] 
STORM: 


BY A. E. LLOYD MAUNSELL 


Fierce beat of wind and waves and 
spume that flies, 
And groaning of bent trees, and all 
the pain 
Of storm-lashed earth that cowers be- 
neath black skies: 
Lo! all your cruelties 
I know, who too am smitten of your 
hurricane. 


For I am broken by the winds of Fate, 
And driven by each wave of Time 
that bears 
In its blind power my soul, which deso- 
late 
Cries to some hand to save: 
Where none do hear, nor any answer 
prayers. 


Yea! I am weaker than the stricken 
leaves 
That spin in palsied fear before your 
path: 
And fainter than the spume of foam 
that weaves 
Salt tears with winds that bear 
Tumult and anguish and confusion’s 
wrath. 


Shall never there be peace, nor rest, nor 
light! 
Nor calm of moon-pale streams, or 
crooning sea! 
Nor hope of stars that did befriend a 
night 
Long past: or were they dreams 
That once my heart did drean 
reality? ' 
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